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DAUNTLESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Shadows, from Night's brooding wing, 

Flit and fall around me fast ; 
Thickest to the land they cling, 

For the summer moon has cast 
Down across her subject sea 
A track of light from which they flee. 

Paved with silver waves it gleams^ 

Waves, which thriU with murmurs sweet ; 

Like a path to Heaven it seepas, 
Only fit for angel feet 

Guiding ransom'd souls away 

Still upward to the perfect Day. 

Brief indeed our dreams of Heaven ! 

Ever o*er the pathway bright 
Some dark human object driven 

Draws us down to Earth and Night ; 
So my thoughts come sweeping back. 
And seek the ship which specks yon track. 

' T THINK it is like Destiny, in whose arms 

-■- we are borne swiftly forward, we know not 

whither. And, as with us, she passes now 

through the bright phase of youth, where 
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every object glitters with a magic not its own ; 
— behind is dreamy childhood^ and before 
a wide expanse of nnexplored sea^ where many 
a treacherous rock lies concealed/ 

So spoke a low voice on board, and another 
responded in tones equally subdued, as if 
there were something solemn in the scene and 
subject. 

' Yes, but even in the mystery of our onward 

course there is a vague charm, and sooner or 

later we are sure to reach our home/ 

' The. shore is cliff-bound, and the vessel may 
be wrecked,' answered the first voice. 

'None the less surely shall we gain our 
haven here or there/ 

The first speaker involuntarily laid his hand 

on his friend's shoulder, as if to take firmer 

Jiold of the happy faith in which he was so 

strong. But it was no hour or scene for clear 

thought. 

' Surely,' he exclaimed, * with all that has 

been said and sung about moonlight, nothing 

can adequately describe its subtle spell/ 

'I suppose it is heretical to breathe the 

suspicion that anything can be more delightful, 

but I mtist put in my plea for morning — fresh, 

buoyant^ sparkling morning/ 
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* Yes/ Mordaiint interposed ; ' but affecting 
xaore the material part of our nature^ while 
this unlocks the secret treasures of the soul. 
In such a scene as this the deeper whispers of 
the heart are heard; and there are few subjects — 
however mysterious, however sacred — which we 
should feel to be unfitting.' 

' True, Mordaunt ; even into the carefully 
shrouded depth of your heart I might almost 
hope to gaze now. We do not speak often thus.' 

'Generally it seems to me irreverent to 
converse on the topics I mean ; and besides, 
there is often a seal on my lips, which I would 
gladly break, but cannot, even to you. It 
would be a relief to pour out my whole soul to 
you ; but yet there is always a solemn voice 
within, murmuring 'Peace! — ^be still I' No- 
thing is more strange to me than the clearness 
and simplicity with which you can express 
your thoughts on the highest subjects. You 
never jar upon me as others do, who prate 
familiarly of things which, when I approach 
them, seem to me like Mount Horeb, where I 
may not rudely tread, so holy is the ground/ 

' I need not tell you, Mordaunt, that I also 
shrink from irreverent prating on sacred subjects. 
But there is an opposite danger/ 

B 2 
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' Too much reverence. Impossible V 

'Too much reverence, certainly not. Bnt 
you may so lay aside your faith in your mind 
as too solemn to be looked at often, so wrap it 
in a shroud of mystery, that it is, after all, no 
better than a mummy — silent, awful, and 
ghastly — ^but more like the mysteries of a pagan 
priesthood than that fountain of living waters 
which was the type of true Christianity ; water, 
purifying, refreshing, needed every day, every 
hour, alike by young and old, rich and poor.^ 

Mordaunt made no comment, but gazed down 
into the water through which the vessel rapidly 
clove her way, each instant lessening her dis- 
tance from the English shore. Probably both 
the young men were fiill of thoughts of those 
who would welcome them there ; but the lip often 
dallies with the present and the indifferent, 
whilst the heart is far away. 

So Mordaunt reverted to the moonlight — 
' There is nothing to which I can compare it !* 

Walter's head was bowed upon his clasped 
hands, as if a brighter light were in his heart 
than in the sky; and when he spoke, it was 
like one in a dream : ' Nothing — except Love.' 

Mordaunt started, but was silent. 

' How strangely do things, apparently dif- 
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ferent, resemble each other — ^in so far, at least, 
that when the eye rests upon the one, straights 
way the image of the other rises in the mind. 
Can you guess of what this moonlight makes 
me think?' 

' I am no wizard, Walter/ 

'No, but you have very often seen Jane 
Desborough/ 

'Walter, beware P interrupted Mordaunt, 
quickly. ' I would not wish to surprise a 
secret. An instant since you spoke of love, 
and now — of Jane Desborough.' 

' They mean the same to me,' Walter said, 
in a low, soft voice, tremulous with emotion, 
not alarm, every note of which dropped dis- 
tinctly upon Mordaunt's ear. 

There could be no mistake. 

' I am not ashamed of my love,' Walter 
added, after a short pause. ' But it is both a 
solemn and a sacred thing to me, and so 
I have hidden it away, even from you. I have 
not betrayed myself now, however, but wit- 
tingly confide in you. I can trust you with 
my secret, precious though it be. But is it 
really new to you, Mordaunt? Though you 
cannot know, as I do, the infinite beauty of her 
character, you could hardly imagine that any one 
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SO intimately acquainted with Jane could fail 
to love her V 

'You will admits Walter, that we do not 
often see more than brotherly affection, where 
people have been brought up together/ 

' Perhaps not ; and once I was blind myself 
to the nature of the influence which has per- 
vaded my life — softening, restraining, and ele- 
vating me, as love for one so pure and noble 
must needs do. Absence teaches many a 
lesson, and — oh ! if you could but fathom the 
deep, unbounded joy with which I see the 
lights begin to shine out along that hne of land, 
you would not wonder that I longed for sympa- 
thy from you, my good old Dauntless/ 

Mordaunt turned and looked steadfastly into 
his friend^s face, looked into the gleaming, lus- 
trous eyes, and saw the shy smile upon his full 
but delicately-moulded lips. It was a face perfect 
in outline, fair and gentle as that of a woman. 

' She loves you V said Mordaunt, involun- 
tarily, less as a question than the assertion of 
a conviction. 

By a clearer light he would have detected 
a warm glow stealing over Walter^s cheek and 
brow. He tried to laugh, but faintly, and 
again his voice trembled. 
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' As I love her? I have never asked. But 
no day passes without some fresh proof of her 
affection^ and I think I have no rival. Yet 
when I picture her^ it seems as if these hopes 
were too presumptuous. The greatness of my 
love feels such a strong claim^ that I forget I 
have no other.' He stopped^ and there came 
a tone of pain and doubt into his voice^ as he 
added^ ' Would you warn me against such 
false confidence V 

'Not I, Walter, for I never knew your 
equal.' And Mordaunt clasped his hand 
eagerly. Yet as both once more gazed upon 
the sea, there fell a doud upon one face. 

'Why do you sigh. Dauntless?' inquired 
Walter. 

' Not over your happiness, but over self and 
its uncertainties. You, in a few hours, will be 
at Carisbroke with your father, and Miss 
Desborough, — whilst within two short miles I 
am receiving an ungracious un-welcome from 
Mrs. Cuthbert.' 

* You do harass self with anticipated miseries,' 
replied Walter. ' What are her unpleasant 
looks compared to the many acts which prove 
her husband's affection for you ?' 

* They only increase her resentment,' Mor* 
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daunt interposed. * And they form a founda- 
tion^ not altogether false^ for her complaints 
that he has educated me, a beggar, as if I were 
a man of fortune ; though I deny her further 
inference that, having been kept idle to my 
present age, I shall never settle to any work ; 
and that, to support me in indolence, he will do 
injustice to his own children/ 

* Who carried such idle tales to you V 
'Do you fancy she waited for the inter- 
vention of a third party ? No ! Walter, she 
has trained me up from childhood to bear such 
truths, as she calls them. Perhaps she is right, 
and he has over-indulged me. I am nearly 
one-and-twenty, he has educated me most 
liberally, I have never known a want, and yet 
I am so poor — so very poor/ 

' That is no crime, and I don^t believe good 
education ever unfitted a man for work. I 
said good, remember, in contradistinction to 
the mere cramming with learning which leaves 
the poor addlepate a mere lumber-room. 
Your powers of mind have been well developed 
and cultivated. I do not deny that men have 
weathered that early work system, and sprung 
into giants ; but for one such miracle, I could 
point to many, in whom possibly one or two 
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money-making qualities' have shot into un- 
healthy luxuriance, while every other faculty of 
mind and even body remains stunted. You 
are no dwarf, Dauntless, in anything; and I 
boldly prophesy that one day you will make 
Mrs. Cuthbert feel ashamed of herself/ 

' I have not lived long enough to test your 
skill as a prophet/ Mordaunt answered ; ^ I 
confess that in this instance I have small faith 
in you/ 

* Why, Dauntless, would you belie the boy- 
ish character which won your nickname V 

' Oh ! for a regular embodied danger, a foe 
of flesh and blood, or fire, or water, or — any 
respectable obstacle of that sort, I flatter my- 
self I could face it well enough, — but this un- 
known ocean of life, Walter, with its sandbanks, 
and rocks, and treacherous mermaids ' 

' But you have the magnetic needle to steer 
by, thou chicken-hearted mariner,^ said young 
Carisbroke, half sportively, half in earnest. 

' Have I ? Where V 

Walter made no answer, but his bright eyes 
for an instant glanced up at the heaven above 
them. The moonbeams streamed full upon his 
uplifted face, eloquent with that living faith, 
which was the prominent point of his character. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I am convinced that heartfelt love, which lets itself be 
seen, and in a manner felt in everything, is the dew 
and the rain indispensable to the growth and bloom of 
children. 

Cabolinb Pebthes. 

NEARLY sixteen years before those two 
youths returned to England from a pro- 
longed continental excursion, Mr, Cuthbert 
brought home his bride. 

He was a young merchant in the very hey- 
day of prosperity, and nothing which taste 
could suggest or money procure had been 
omitted in the adornment of Whitefields for 
the reception of her, whose quick eyes now in- 
spected it with delight, reading in this atten- 
tion to her gratification fresh proofs of her 
husband's affection. Moreover, Mrs. Cuthbert, 
irrespective of the admiration with which she 
regarded his pleasing appearance, and the es- 
teem she felt for his character, was sensible of 
other unconfessed emotions concerning his pos- 
sessions. Richly as she was dressed, and haughty 
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as was her manner, she had hitherto known 
little but poverty, and appreciated her husband's 
position as well as his merits; cherishing a 
certain love for his furniture, books, pictures, 
and plate, not only as abstract types of his 
regard, but satisfactory evidence of his pros- 
perity. 

She glided from room to room, all smiles 
and tenderness; then, exhausted with happi- 
ness, sank upon a sofa, seeming to him the 
crown of all this beauty, when suddenly a door 
opened, and a pretty dark-eyed child ran 
in, which might have been made of dimples, 
it was such an embodiment of laughter and 
delight. 

It dashed straight at the bridegroom, and 
clasped its arms (all dimples too) round his knees, 
until he eagerly caught it up and covered shining 
cheeks and clustering curls with kisses. Then 
advancing to his wife, he held out to her this 
picture of health and merriment with a cer- 
tainty of receiving ready sympathy, which sin- 
gularly contrasted with her frowning brow and 
stern question, ' What is this ?' 

' What is this V repeated Mr. Cuthbert, 
rather surprised by her tone. ' Why, the great- 
est treasure I have, next to yourself.' 
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' Ah ! but who r 

Still the child^s caresses and prattle and his 
own unsuspecting nature prevented his seeing 
the extent of her dismay ; and he continued, 
without a trace of contrition— 

' Don^t you remember my once naming to 
you my poor cousin Julia's child ? I reserved 
for this happy moment the pleasure of soliciting 
for him your constant care and tenderness. 
He is my adopted son/ 

* Adopted?' echoed the bride, with em-, 
phasis. 

Mr. Cuthbert scarcely heeded the repetition, 
80 full was he of kindly emotion, as he seated 
himself beside her, lovingly encircling her with 
one arm and with the other restraining the 
gambols of the boy. ' Julia and I, dearest, 
were like brother and sister; and when she 
made what others called an imprudent mar- 
riage, / did not condemn, for the husband was 
my most valued friend. Short indeed was their 
union; he died before the birth of this poor 
little fellow ; and when the heart-broken widow 
followed him to the grave some months ago, 
she bequeathed the orphan to my guardian- 
ship.' 

Mrs. Cuthbert's composure was gradually 
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returning ; and hoping to be still farther re- 
lieved, she put the important question — 

* Then he is not wholly dependent upon you V 

' He has a fortune scarcely as big as him- 
self/ said< that unconscious husband. ' It is to 
be all saved up for him, but it will never make 
him a millionaire — ^will it, my little Daunt- 
less? He^s a brave boy, and so like his dear 
mother. Kiss him, my beloved, and be to him 
in her stead/ 

Thus entreated, she touched the child^s fore- 
head with her lips, but ice itself is not colder 
than was that salutation. Nor did the lapse 
of years soften her towards him. Perhaps she 
was ashamed of the anger into which his sud- 
den appearance had betrayed her, but she never 
foi^ave the innocent cause. In her opinion he 
was an awkward and inconvenient addition to 
a bridal minage. Nor could she ever banish 
a certain uneasy jealousy of that mysterious 
and much-valued cousin Julia. She liked the 
boy still less, when she was herself the mother 
of two daughters. She had no son, and heard 
with an inexpressible pang her husband's well- 
meant but injudicious consolation — 

* Son ! — we want no son. Have we not got 
Mordaunt V 
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' Yes ; so long as he has Julia's boy^ he cares 
not for mineP and the disappointed woman 
turned away in fresh bitterness of spirit. 

Deliberate cruelty she dared not exhibit, yet 
the dimples soon passed away^ for the mere 
absence of warmth and tenderness is to the 
young like the privation of light to a flower. 
The little round cheeks grew pale, and the 
laughing eyes learned a doubtful, melancholy 
glance. The brief intervals of each day spent 
in Mr. Cuthbert's presence were, indeed, ex- 
ceptions to the ordinary gloom, but invariably 
followed by an increase of his wife's petulance 
and rigour. 

But youth has many a fresh spring of con- 
solation along its thorniest path ; and though 
the tyranny of a woman may be more galling 
to the proud spirit of a boy than to one of her 
own sex, yet he can more frequently elude the 
pressure. A pleasant refuge soon opened to 
him in the quiet haven of Carisbroke Court. 
Walter and he grew fast friends even in child- 
hood, and were placed together in the same 
school, if such might be called the happy little 
knot of youths who studied under the care of 
one whose name is now throughout England 
but another phrase for piety and learning. Mrs. 
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Cuthbert's power over her husband, great as it 
was, could not prevent his giving Mordaunt 
every educational advantage. In vain she 
urged the propriety of sending him out early 
in life to make his own way. 

' My dear, why so, if 1 can make one for 
him?' 

At first she contested every step with him ; 
but Mr. Cuthbert soon learned to evade, to 
smile and be silent, to delay and to win the 
battle without seeming to fight it. And Mor- 
daunt advanced towards manhood with the 
training, the bearing, the spirit of a gentleman ; 
even Mrs. Cuthbert began insensibly to quail a 
little, and feel half ashamed of the animosity 
too plainly betrayed in the cruel past, which 
none could ever cancel. Although every shil- 
ling spent on Julia's boy appeared to her a 
robbery from her daughters, they, unconscious 
of the injury, were growing up as fond of him 
as if he were indeed their brother, and he 
eagerly returned their affection. The whole 
world seemed to conspire against Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, to screen, to encourage, and to praise her 
husband's dependent. 

' You promised that Mordaunt was to be 
removed at Christmas from Dr. ^'s V she 
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asked, pettishly. * Pray is he to dangle about 
Whitefield, or to be sent away, like other 
boys, to be useful V 

' To be sent away very soon/ Mr. Cuthbert 
answered, quietly. But alas ! it proved that it 
was in order to be Walter Carisbroke's travel- 
ling companion for some months. 

This intolerable indulgence did, however, 
deliver her temporarily from his presence. 
Her wrath smouldered sullenly until his re- 
tium, evinced itself in a reception as ungracious 
as he had foreboded, and finally broke forth one 
morning, as her husband was preparing to 
leave home for the day. She called him to 
the window, and silently directed his attention 
to what was passing in the paddock, upon 
which it looked. There Mr. Cuthbert beheld 
his youngest daughter enjoying a canter upon 
her pony, Mordaunt running by her side, and 
holding the safety rein. It was a remarkably 
pretty sight, for little Eve was a picture of 
health and beauty; her fair curls streamed 
to the summer breeze, and her shrill treble 
voice rang like the chiming of bells upon the 
father^s ear. 

' Charming !' he exclaimed ; ' charming !^ 

' Charming !' repeated the wife, in a very 
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different tone. ' It is to me a melancholy 
spectacle of idleness and folly/ 

' * Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, old Time 
is still a-flying* — ^my darling is at an age when 
idleness is the best employment. Could we 
see how every muscle is strengthening, every 
nerve gaiuing vigour, every faculty expanding 
in these joyfiil exercises, we should not call it 
idleness/ 

* Pshaw ! Frank, I am not thinking of that 
little angel — ^but of Mordaunt/ 

Mr. Cuthbert looked over her shoulder, but 
could not share her feelings. 

^ So unmanly, to be always playing with a 
child.^ 

' Why, my dear,' he replied, ' there is often 
more to be learned from children than from 
grown-up people; and Mordaimt never im- 
presses me more with his superiority to other 
young men than when, instead of pretending 
to despise our little ones, as they would do, he 
tries thus to make them happy.' 

Our little ones ! For an instant the mother's 
heart thrilled, but she pursued her point. 

• Still, with Mordaunt's slender prospects, 
and the great advantages he has derived from 
your more than fatherly kindness, it would 
VOL. I. c 
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better become him, I think^ to be exerting 
himself to gain an independent footing in the 
world/ 

' And why do you suppose that he has no 
such designs?' 

' Simply because he is more than twenty, 
and I never hear of his dreaming of work/ 

' You are mistaken^ Margaret ; and, pardon 
my saying so, not for the first time, as to poor 
Mordaunt. If he has been hitherto unoccu^- 
pied, it has been because I judged it best. 
Only this very morning have I been discussing 
his future prospects with him, and found dif- 
ficulty enough in counselling prudence and 
patience. A first step in life should not be 
rashly taken. I should regret his engaging in 
trade,^ 

^ Indeed !^ and Mrs. Cuthbert^s still beautiful 
lip sneered. 

' Yes ; his talents would shine in any pro- 
fession.' 

' Consider the expense of giving him one !' 

* I. do ; but I see no better way of employ- 
ing the. fortune with which I am blest.' 
, ' Mr. Cuthbert !' ejaculated his wife, starting 
aside &om the arm which had encircled her, as 
they stood vatching the riding party. ' Mr. . 
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Cuthbert, have you no consideration for my 
children V 

' Certainly ; and therefore I see no use, but 
much danger, in accumulating for them a for- 
tune beyond what it is an advantage to a 
woman to possess. But I am wasting the 
precious moments of an important day. I 
ought to be in the City. The Carisbrokes dine 
here, don't they V 

' You invited thetn on Mordaunt's account,* 
replied Mrs. Cuthbert, pointedly. 

'I plead guilty, I plead guilty,' said the 
impenitent husband, and went gaily out of thfe 
room. In a few minutes she saw him speak- 
ing to Eve, kissing and caressing her, whilst 
Mordaunt held her up to him — Mordaunt, 
whose face was eloquent with affection for 
both. 

' Disgusting flattery,' she muttered ; ' really 
one lives but for Mordaunt. Here must I go 
and order a magnificent dinner for Mordaunt^s 
friends ! How Mr. Carisbroke can permit his 
son, with such fine prospects, to choose Mor- 
daunt as his constant associate, I cannot ima- 
gine. Supposing, now, Jane were to take a 
fancy to him, instead of to young Carisbroke — 
how would the father look then ? But there's 

c 2 
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no such luck fur us. Not that I am sure it 
would be luck/ 

And she felt a pang at her wholly imaginary 
picture of the rich Miss Desborough^s love for 
Mordaunt. 

But the door opened, and a figure ran in — a 
little breathless fairy, with long flowers of 
laburnum woimd round her large straw hat, 
and floating down amid her fair tresses ; brace- 
lets of laburnum round her small wrists, and a 
huge bouquet of lilac in her bosom. 

'Mamma, mamma, kiss your little flower 
queen — are they not pretty ?* 

* Not so pretty as you are, my pet 1^ replied 
the judicious mother, gazing admiringly on the 
beauty of her youngest bom. 

* Oh ! IVe had such a ride, and I wanted to 
go further — I wanted to go to Carisbroke with 
Mordaunt. Mordaunt is to ride Sultan, and go 
to Cftrisbroke directly ; but he wont take me !' 

* To have Sultan, is he V asked Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, finding fresh fuel for her wrath in the 
fact that Sultan was the best horse in their 
stables. 'Come here, child,^ she added, in 
altered tones ; ' who has made such a fright of 
you? These horrid yellow flowers staining 
your beautiful new hat.' 
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' No ; but aren^t they pretty, mamma ? 
Mordaunt wove them so nicely for me !* 

And Eve lifted her large loving eyes to the 
face of Mordaunt himself, who had entered in 
time to hear her mother's animadversions. 

* Perhaps, then, Mr. Daresford will buy you 
a new hat. Perhaps, too, as he is so fond of 
teaching you, it might be as well if he taught 
you to be a little lady, and not a tomboy, 
tearing about the fields on a pony, and then 
coming in, dressed up like a chimney-sweep !' 

And Mrs. Cuthbert, never once turning 
towards him — ^pretending, indeed, to be un- 
conscious of his presence — ^pushed Eve sternly 
away, and walked indignantly from the room. 

* But is my hat spoiled? and am I like a 
chimney-sweep ?^ asked Eve, bursting into tears, 
and rushing to that sure refuge, her cousin's arms. 

Poor Mordaunt kissed the bright tears from 
her eyes, but a sympathetic moisture stole into 
his own. It was hard that his tenderness 
should bring suflFering even to the innocent 
child. 

' Don't cry, Mordaunt,' exclaimed Eve, espy* 
ing that trait of weakness. 

' I am not crying, my dear Eve. Men don't 
cry like little girls.' 



*» ■» 
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Hut he had Uirowu himself into a chair, and 
ho Kve was tall enough to hrush her hand 
quickly over his eyelids. 

' Hut they arc wet!' she said, triumphantly. 

' NonsciisCy Eve !' and he started up. 

Sultan was being led up and down before 
the window. 

iOve held her cousin back. ' Why must you 
|{(> ? Stay with Eve, stay with Eve. Nobody 
loves you so well at Carisbroke.' 

Perhaps even he thought for a moment that, 
eliarniing as was his plaything, it was just pos- 
8il)le she might be spoilt. 

' My dear, I must go. Your papa desired 
iiic to go, and Sultan is ready ; and Walter 
(whom you arc so fond of) may be waiting for 
me. And you would not like me to tell Jane 
Des])orough you were naughty V 

' Oh! Jane — ^you love Jane better than little 
Eve.' 

More tears and wailing — but he was angry 
now. 

' Child, you must not say such things ; it is 
very wrong, and I shall not love you at all, if 
you do.' 

He put her firmly away, went out of the 
house, and was springing upon his horse, when 
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that small weeping figure stood again beside 
him. Already the laburnum blossoms were 
beginning to fade, the glossy ringlets were 
dishevelled, and the rosy cheeks blistered with 
tears. 

' Self-made sorrows,^ he thought, with a sigh. 

^ Mordaunt, don^t go away angry with Eve.' 

He was surprised by the qiiiet, though plain- 
tive tone. There was something womanly in 
her shy, supplicating attitude, as she waited for 
his pardon. 

What could he do but grant it ? And then 
he rode off; and the child watched him winding 
through the trees, and afterwards sat listening 
to the tramp of the horse, dying away in the 
distance, — whilst the laburnums drooped more 
and more amid the curls, and Eve looked a 
very mournful and dilapidated queen of flowers, 
indeed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hier sind wir denn vorerst ganz still zu Haus, 

Von Thiir zu Thiire sieht es lieblich aus ; 

«««««« 

Und wie wir auch durch fremde Lande ziehn, 

Da kommt es her, da kehrt es wieder hin ; 

Wir wenden uns, wie auch die Welt entziicke, 

Der Enge zu, die uns allein begliicke. 

Goethe. 



M 



RS. CUTHBERT was often heard to de- 
scribe Carisbroke as a gloomy old den. 
Assuredly, nothing could be a stronger contrast 
to Whitefields, — new, bright, luxurious White- 
fields, — making no pretension to architectural 
beauty, yet fair in its way, from perfection of 
comfort and from the taste displayed in the 
grounds by which it was surrounded. 

At Carisbroke Court everything was ancient, 
but nothing decayed. Mordaunt felt, as he 
rode up to it, that it was venerable, but not 
gloomy: early summer had adorned the old 
walls with fresh buds and green foliage, and the 
quaint windows glittering in the sun, the low 
doorways, partially shaded by carved porch, or 
clustering roses; the peace^ the perfume, the 
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perfect seclusion of the scene came upon him 
like the vague charm of an old ballad^ learned 
and loved in childhood. Even the grey-haired 
servant, who glided into the sunshine, and told 
him Mr. Walter was in the conservatory, was 
in harmony with the whole. 

Resigning Sultan to other care, Mordaunt 
crossed a little rose garden at the comer of the 
building, and found himself on the lawn before 
the conservatory, in which Walter and Jane 
were busy with their flowers. No laughter 
reached his ears as he approached — they seemed 
to be working silently; yet, as he paused, he said 
to himself, 'What perfect happiness!^ for the 
quiet radiance of hearts at ease was beaming 
from each countenance. Miss Desborough was 
writing names upon labels, and Walter was 
fixing them in their proper places. 

With his friend's confession fresh in his 
memory, it was but natural that Mordaunt 
should regard them with a new interest, and 
mentally compare them, as they stood there, 
unconscious of his approach. Doing so, it 
would have been impossible not to award the 
palm of beauty to Walter — literally, beauty — 
for his was soft and delicate as that of a woman; 
though from effeminacy he was saved by his 
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height, his well-knit, agile figure, and the intel- 
lectual brow, which, in some measure, counter- 
balanced the effect of his large eyes and speaking 
mouth. Over all there was a bloom, a life, 
a variety of expression, which riveted attention 
and made him prominent in every picture. 

It was not so with Jane. The regularity of 
her features, the absence of any vivid colour, 
the easy grace of her movements, were in keep- 
ing with the composure of her countenance, and 
the clear, calm light, deep in those dark grey 
eyes. There was strange fascination in the 
serenity of those eyes — ^the serenity betokening 
power, like the steady course of a great river ; 
Mordaunt knew the comparison well in Raleigh^s 
own music, ^ The shallow murmur, but the deep 
are dumb.' 

So, too, with her conversation, if such you 
could term the words of one who spoke so rarely. 
She dazzled none by her accomplishments, or 
her talents; it might almost have been sup- 
posed she did little, so noiseless was her course; 
yet she must not be numbered among those 
amiable creatures who are too weak to offend. 

Jane Desborough was never weak. Quiet as 
was her progress through life, her influence over 
all around her was great; and the marvel really 
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was, how she contrived to effect so mucli^ with 
such absence of apparent effort. Young as she 
was, she had for a year or two filled the post 
left vacant at the head of Mr. Carisbroke^s 
establishment by the death of his wife, and in no 
instance had she £a.iled in judgment or dignity. 

Mordaunt^s earnest scrutiny was strange even 
to himself, remembering how long and intimate 
had been their acquaintance. But he now saw 
her as his friend's future wife — it was a new 
point of view, and one he desired to realize 
completely, and make henceforth familiar to his 
mind. Involuntarily the specidation occurred 
to him — ' Can one so calm, love warmly?^ 
Foolish and ill-timed thought ! Assuredly, even 
if she did, no manifestation of it could be ex- 
pected at the present moment. In a most 
methodical manner she labelled her plants, and 
with quick eye detected every mistake of the 
more pre-occupied Walter. 

^My dear Walter,' she said, half smiling, 
half reproachfully, ^ I know I am encroaching 
upon time you could employ far better. Pray 
let the gardener help me.' 

^ Unless you permit me to be the substitute,' 
interrupted Mordaunt, coming forward. Jane 
was very much surprised. Any one else, equally 
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startled, would have dropped the label, or uttered 
an exclamation; she only turned hastily towards 
him, with a faint tinge of rose rising to her 
cheek. 

' Substitute ? No, indeed; but you may help, 
if you like,^ replied Walter, eagerly welcoming 
him. ' We have nearly finished — a few minutes, 
with your help, will free us/ 

So Mordaunt was supplied with work, and 
for some moments they laboured on busily. 

' How I should like to be a gardener V 
Walter said, at last. ' I think that earliest of 
man's employments is also the best/ 

' But how monotonous!^ interposed Mordaunt, 
' day after day confined to one small plot of 
ground, repeating the same operations in ex- 
pectation of the same results/ 

Jane shook her head, and Walter possibly 
gave words to her objections, when he con- 
tinned — 

^ Monotonous ! when every hour brings a 
new aspect of weather — ^when varying seasons 
change so entirely the whole face of nature — 
when every little plant or blade of grass is in 
itself a marvel ; why, one small garden is a 
study for a philosopher. I should never weary 
of mine. If I repeated the same operations, I 
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could comfortably assure myself of a variety of 
results — ^thanks to drought, and &ost, and wind, 
and insects — which, all in turn, would visit me 
in my realm ; not to speak of the feathered 
minstrels, who would flit round me, cheering 
my labours with their music — * 

' Picking your currants, and shelling your 
green peas I' broke in Mordaunt. 

Once more Miss Desborough dissented, 
though she laughed. 

'Dauntless, Dauntless, you are wofuUy 
prosaic !^ exclaimed Walter. 'You would never 
make a sentimental gardener/ 

* No, but perhaps — ^perhaps I should grow 
the largest cabbages and rear the finest gera- 
niums, whilst you were musing over their 
botanical structure/ 

'I believe you are right,^ said Jane; 'but 
one can^t help liking Walter's poetical view, 
though it may not be practical — though I am 
convinced it is not practical, since, with all this 
fancied love for the pursuit, he seldom engages 
init.^ 

' You compare, I suppose, my gardening to 
my father's farming, to which he professes such 
devotion, but which usually devolves upon 
you, or me, or any one except himself; or to 
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Mrs. Cuthberfs economy, which she talks 
about so virtuously, but only practises in one 
instance/ 

Mordaunt's countenance fell, and Walter 
stopped suddenly, feeling at once that his 
friend had been suflfering fresh annoyances from 
that quarter, and also that he had himself been 
betrayed into a severity unusual to him. 

' I wish I felt for any profession a partiality 
as strong as yours for gardening, Walter,^ said 
Mordaunt, turning away from the scrutiny. 

' Is it possible,' Jane asked, * that you do 
not care for one kind of employment more than 
another V 

He hesitated. 

' I shrink from being fettered to any. Re- 
gular plodding work I abhor. I feel as if I 
should pine away under it. I don't fancy I 
dread fatigue or hardship, but they must come 
to me in sudden storms ; not the perpetual drip, 
drip, drip, which wears the stone away — * 

^ In short,' interrupted Walter, ^ you are cut 
out for a discoverer — ^would head expeditions 
in search of the Arctic route, or the land of the 
Anthropophagi, or start with a colony for the 
moon.' 
- Jane looked up rather timidly into the face 
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of her lover's friend. It was flushed and 
earnest, and gazing upon vacancy ; he seemed 
to hav6 forgotten the two who thns regarded 
him — ^Walter, fondly and incredulously, scarcely 
knowing whether to laugh or to lament; and 
Jane, with a strong sympathy with Mordaunt's 
yearnings for something beyond the ordinary 
drudgery of life, which none could have sus- 
pected from her tranquil seeming. 

His thoughts went ranging through untrod- 
den tracks, busied themselves with schemes 
unnumbered, and perhaps pointed to a vision 
of future fame in the far distance; and hers 
flitted after his, although he knew it not — 
flitted awhile, then faltered, and sinking back 
rebuked into the present and the practical, cast 
thence their steady glance up to the heaven, 
which shone alike over all. 

' But it will never be V said Mordaunt, with 
a deep sigh, starting from his reverie, and 
speaking as if his companions had followed him 
in those musings. ^ It can never be ; and don^t 
fear, Walter, that I shall turn out an idle 
vagrant. I have one certainty as my guide, 
and that is, that it is my duty to do whatever 
my cousin judges best for me.' 
. ' After all,' were Jane's half inaudible words, 
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as if she thought aloud. ' After all, the great- 
ness or meanness of every pursuit depends upon 
the spirit with which we engage in it — the 
principle which pervades it/ 

A few minutes after, when Walter had gone 
tp speak to a gardener at some distance, Jane 
found herself standing alone with his friend. 

'In all our travels we saw nothing more 
charming than this,' he observed, slightly in- 
dicating by a gesture the brilliant garden, the 
soft background of wood, and the picturesque 
house. 

' So Walter says,' replied Jane ; * and I can 
understand his thinking so, and rejoice at it. 
It is such a blessing to love one's home !' 

' It seems home to me also/ Mordaunt said ; 
* all my happiest days have been passed here.' 

' You have never seen it without Walter,' 
observed she, with a shy smile. ' Not that I 
mean to decry it, even in his absence ; for to 
me also what a home it has been ! There is 
not an old grey stone in the walls which is not 
dear to me ; still I confess, when he is away, 
there is a blank — an oppressive stillness. You 
can't imagine how his father and I missed him 
lately !' 

Mordaunt looked studiously away, and his 
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heart beat with a sudden paroxysm of mingled 
pleasure and pain — ^pleasure to find she loved 
his friend, and pain — he knew not why — ^unless 
it were that she should so unconsciously lay 
bare her preference to him. For the first time 
in his life he dreaded being left in her presence, 
and saw with tnuch satisfaction that she was 
preparing to quit the conservatory. 

' How is my pet. Eve ?' she asked, as they 
walked towards the house. 

^ I find her just as pretty, as spoiled, and as 
endearing as ever.' 

' I hope you do not spoil her V 

* Ah ! Miss Desborough, one may be allowed 
a little folly about so young a child. It can't 
injure her much.' 

' You are wrong, I am sure,' Jane replied, 
earnestly; ' no child is too young to be spoiled. 
Every whim humoured now entails future 
punishment j fancies now will be passions here- 
after.' 

* I shall have little to do with her hereafter,^ 
he observed, sadly. 

' How can you foresee that ? One never 
knows who will suffer by our errors.' And as 
Jane ended her moral, she opened the door of 
Mr. Carisbroke's library. 

VOL. I. D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

He gaz3d with rapture at the books which lined the 
walls, and thought how many bleeding hearts and aching 
heads had found consolation for themselves, and im- 
parted it to others, by writing those pages. 

Longfellow. 

' nnOO many mirrors and too many windows 
-^ spoil a library/ was once said ; ' the first 
force self upon you, the others nature, and all 
seduce you from study.* 

But this was not spoken of Carisbroke, and 
the large octangular room, into which Mor- 
daunt now entered. It contained no mirrors, 
and but two windows, though they were giants 
in their way — ^the one filling up one end of the 
apartment, the other being a deep bay, which 
formed almost a separate study. Directly oppo- 
site to that was a large, antiquated fireplace : 
two beautifully sculptured marble figures, of 
almost colossal size, supported a wide slab, 
crowded with tall china vases; and into the 
wide cavenious opening beneath one could 
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draw one^s stool in winter, and brood to one^s 
heart's content over the red embers glowing on 
the dogs of the grate. 

In proportion to the size of the room, the 
ceiling was low, and crossed by quaintly-cut 
oak beams. Soft crimson hangings and a few 
fine busts were the only attempts at ornament ; 
but the walls were lined with book-shelves, the 
contents of which especially delighted Mor- 
daunt, coming, as he did, from the trim volumes 
at Whitefield, supplied en masse by the book- 
sellers, when first Mr. Cuthbert decided it 
would be only proper to have a library. Those 
books were very costly, but do what you would, 
they always looked too new ; and, alas ! for 
him who dared to want any work not standardy 
any author unfamiliar to the ordinary run of 
commonplace readers ! They were all here — 
gloomily clad in parchment, or strong old 
leather, for no one ever made the Carisbroke 
Library. It had grown steadily fipom age to 
age, reflecting the varying tastes of many 
generations, from the black-letter tomes of 
forgotten ancestors to the dapper scarlet octavo 
which Jane had slipped only yesterday into a 
vacant space. Much lumber was garnered on 
those venerable shelves; but if you found a 

D % 
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groat many books, of which yoa never heard 
Ix'furc, evcu because they did not deserve fiune, 
at leant nothing was lacking which had ever 
attained it. What a perfect banquet for a 
Ixxikworm, sink where he would into the soft, 
rapacious arm-chairs, scattered up and down 
within arm's length of its treasures I 

For the idle reader there was temptation 
enough in the modern books piled on the long 
table Ix^forc the end window, on whose low, 
thickly-cushioned scat he well might wile away 
an hour, even without the additional charm of 
the smooth lawn and soft blue hazy landscape 
upon which it looked. 

But the nucleus of attraction was the bay 
window, its entrance guarded by the two finest 
busts. It had the prettiest view, the wannest 
aspect, the most convenient table, the sofibest 
square of Persian carpet, the choicest books^ 
arranged on tiny stands; and, above all, the 
perfection of comfort was attained in the chair 
now, and indeed generally, occupied by Mr. 
Carisbroke. In spring and autumn the cheer- 
ing heat of the fire shone full upon that 
delightM nook ; in summer he could enjoy the 
sunshine, yet not be scorched by its rays. 
Beside the recess stood an Indian screen^ fencing 
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off from his privacy all visitors to the library; 
nay, a heavy curtain^ now undrawn and sweep- 
ing down in heavy folds, betokened that at 
times he resorted to still surer measures to 
seclude himself. 

It was a pity ever to shut away from that 
picturesque apartment what was, after all, its 
greatest ornament, its master. He had been 
the handsomest man of his day, and was still 
magnificent, in spite of grey hairs and wrinkles. 

Thus gifted in person and position, he had 
been the darling of society; and perhaps it was 
110 small merit to have passed comparatively 
unscathed through the ordeal, and with un- 
sullied reputation to have settled now into the 
quietest of country gentlemen. Others might 
have thought that so many good gifts should 
not have been merely not abused; and that 
more might have been expected from him than 
a harmless life, especially when to his other 
blessings had been added a wife, rich in virtues 
and wise in the truest wisdom. 

He had loved her, and listened to her, 
assenting but still inert ; he had lost her and 
lamented her, yet raised to her memory no 
monument of the finiit of her influence. He 
sat day by day in this library, reading for his 
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own pleasure, his own cultivation. He wrote 
polite notes to a number of old friends, or he 
drove out and had a graceful bow and smile 
for rich and poor alike. He did no harm, but 
to do good required an exertion which he 
deprecated. Unconsciously he bestowed one 
benefit on those around him, for being on all 
occasions a model of gentlemanlike manners, 
no one could associate much with him, and not 
become more refined. To this Mordaunt 
Daresford owed a bearing greatly superior to 
that of most young men of his station. It 
was impossible to be loud, or rough, or clumsy 
at Carisbroke, where, without a trace of aflTecta- 
tion or constraint, all was so simply elegant. 

Mordaunt had caught Mr. Carisbroke's man- 
ner, but from his wife had gained what was 
still better, a higher tone of mind than was 
natural to those who were his guardians. Mrs. 
Carisbroke rested now from her active life of 
benevolence and piety ; but, in this instance, 
her teaching had not died with her. Peace be 
to her, who, in the soul of the motherless boy, 
raised up and glorified that image of woman 
which had been so rudely shattered by his 
cousin^s wife! But for Walter^s mother, he 
might never have known how pure, how true 
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and wise a woman may be. Had she done no 
more, he would have blessed her memory for 
ever; but her influence had been consciously 
exerted and carefullv directed to a loftier aim 
than even that — ^she had taught him the cer- 
tainty of a Christian faith^ the beauty of a 
Christian life. Argujnents may be contro- 
verted^ persuasions be derided, but the lesson 
of such a life as hers can never be forgotten. 
Would that it were oftener taught ! Mordaunt 
might wrestle long with wayward feelings, or 
undisciplined passions; but Mrs. Carisbroke had 
sowed the good seed deep in his young heart, 
in prayerful assurance that it would eventually 
spring up and bring forth fruit abundantly. 

Many a vision of the happy past rose up 
before Mordaunt, as he entered the library; 
and, for a moment, was followed by a dreamy 
curiosity as to how it might look in the future, 
when Jane would be Walter^s wife, and he him- 
self far away, a busy toiler after fortime in some 
distant country. ^ Will they ever think of me 
then V he questioned, even whilst greeting Mr. 
Carisbroke; and his eyes sought Miss Des- 
borough as if longing to imprint her image on 
his memory, associated with this scene of so 
much past enjoyment. But in all those pic- 
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ttircs he always coupled with her Walter, as a 
proud, happy bridegroom — as a still happier 
hus])aiid, growing old iu peacefTiI, honoured re- 
tirement with the companion of his yonth. 
No union could be more natural^ or suitable. 
Tlicre was no relationship between them at 
which to cavil, yet all the security for thorough 
comprehension and sympathy which long and 
intimate acquaintance could give. They were 
8o well matched in age, position, fortune^ still 
more, in character, that he rather marvelled so 
obvious a result should never^ till now, have 
presented itself to his mind. 

' Nay, Dauntless/ said Mr. Carisbroke^ 
' surely you have left your heart behind you, 
or you would not be so absent. Remember, 
you owe me a long account of your travels/ 

' Can there be anything left for me to tell V 
asked Mordaunt, smiling at Walter, who en- 
tered at that moment. 

' Perhaps not new facts,^ replied Mr. Caris- 
broke ; ' but no two people see alike, and I want 
those old facts h la Daresford ; — the Carisbroke 
version is familiar to me.^ 

' I think Walter observes more quickly than 
I do, and certainly describes more graphically.' 

'. Ah ! but I like the darker side of the pic* 
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tore^ its more sober tones. He gave me the 
light-spirited sketchy its sunshine, and its gayest 
colouring ; but you must fill his gaudy dresses 
with forms of flesh and blood, and touch in the 
clouds which hang beyond the sunshine. I 
have had only the treble of the strain/ 

' The treble is sweetest, like an angePs 
voice ; the bass is only the under-tone of grosser 
humanity,^ answered Mordaunt. 

' Yet we need both for the full tide of har- 
mony,* said Jane, rather quickly ; ' and there 
is within us an echo of sympathy which re- 
sponds most surely to the human part/ 

' Which means,* exclaimed Walter, laughing, 
' that Jane has had quite enough of my seraphic 
account of my tour, and longs for your version, 
including a correct list of diligence and steam- 
boat fares, and a critique on every dish we 
tasted on our way/ 

' DonH be so sarcastic as to suppose I put 
up nothing more valuable in my practical 
budget. I declare, I worked very hard to bring 
home some record of my travels; and as for 
you, Walter — has any one seen your sketch- 
book?* 

' Of course they have,* replied Walter ; ' I 
dragged it forth half an hour after I arrived, 
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and have insisted upon its being admired ever 
since. What then. Sir Cynic? I protest 
there are very pretty bits in it !' 

' Oh ! very pretty, I admit/ answered Mor- 
daunt; 'but an undue preponderance of sub- 
jects which might as well have been sketched 
on this side of the Channel: lovely heads of 
children, picturesque trees, a mill-wheel, with 
its silvery gushing stream, groups of angels 
from a shrine. Perhaps your most foreign 
mor^eau is the Norman horse, with its trap- 
pings.' 

' I did think,* observed Jane, ' that I derived 
but a very faint impression of national pecu- 
liarities from those sketches.' 

' Perhaps not,' Walter said, more gravely ; 
' for do you know I find it diflacult to draw such 

« 

a line between man and man — to parcel this 
wonderful world into fragments — to look upon 
a fellow-creature as a monster (using monster 
even in its old sense of rarity), because a little 
bit of ocean runs between our birthplaces.' 

' But is the world less wonderful, because it 
presents us with such varied aspects in its diffe- 
rent parts?' asked Mordaunt, smiling. <a 
vast object excites our astonishment; but is 
that diminished by finding it composed of a 
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thousand parts^ each carefully finished, each 
differing from the other, yet bearing a singular 
generic resemblance to the rest V 

' Is our Father less great because no two of 
the flock He would bring into His fold are 
alike? and yet He careth for them all/ said 
Jane, gently. 

Walter paused, mused, and looked pleased, 
especially with Jane ; by no means resentful 
that she generally coincided with Mordaunt, 
though arriving at her decision on different 
grounds. 

' The result of the argument,' Walter at 
length observed, ' is, that I perceive I never 
was intended for a traveller, and you are. 
Dauntless/ 

' I believe you are very inconsistent, Walter,* 
said Jane. ' You always try to persuade Mor- 
daunt that it is his vocation to wander about ; 
yet you know, if he went away, you would be 
perfectly wretched !' 

* Perfectly wretched, are strong words for 
you to use. I wont go so far as that, even 
whilst owning that the blow would be no light 
one — ^but I am ambitious for him.' 

* It is well you are ambitious for some one,' 
observed Mr. Carisbroke, who, indolent him- 
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self, yet always gave others good advice as to 
industry. ' I have not the smallest objection 
to your being overworked to-morrow, Mordaunt^ 
since it is my only hope of seeing Walter rouse 
himself.' 

* Am I so idle or inert V asked Walter, 
laughing. 

' N — ^no, not exactly idle, and truly active 
enough as regards body, and even mind ; but 
then you must own you have a number of 
"worldly advantages which you disdain. Yoa 
"would not care to move a hair's breadth from 
your own line of employments, if by so doing 
you could gain the highest eminence in politics, 
arms, or society/ 

' Is society your climax, Mr. Carisbroke V 
said Mordaimt, involuntarily ; and was sorry for 
it the next moment, as he saw the colour 
mount to Jane's cheek and Walter's depre- 
cating glance. For they were acutely sensible 
of the paternal over-estimation of social distinc- 
tion. 

' Perhaps it is,' answered he, unconscious of 
the sarcasm ; ' for I really believe it is easier 
to be a statesman or a hero than a gentle- 
man.' 

But he was too much of one to betray by 
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look or accent that he flattered himself on 
having attained to that perfection. 

' Then you think^ my dear father^ that I am 
not a gentleman, and are ambitious that I 
should become one ?^ 

* My dear boy, what do you mean? I 
should be sorry to imagine my son could be 
anything else ; but, being such, I would have 
you enjoy the consequences. You smile, and 
say to yourself that I overvalue mere manner — 
but mere manner is not all I imply by being a 
gentleman. If you are a selfish wretch, you 
canH very well be a gentleman ; if you are ig- 
norant, or a fool, still less can you deserve the 
name. On the whole, I do put him above the 
warrior or the statesman ; for a brave man, or 
a man of talent, may be either, or both, yet 
never become really a gentleman — ^and social 
distinction is one of the highest prizes either 
can obtain.^ 

Mr. Carisbroke smiled blandly upon his 
hearers as he wound up his peroration. He 
felt he had argued well — and certainly in pro- 
nunciation, voice, gesture, air, he left nothing 
to be desired; but the young hearts he ad- 
dressed beat with a truer pulse, and one, at 
least, could not wholly repress his disagreement. 
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' Surely, surely not, Mr. Carisbroke. I have 
neither birth nor wealth— certainly no standing 
in society ; yet if I have ambition to be great^ it 
is not to win that. I would be a statesman not 
merely to obtain an entrance into certain ex- 
clusive circles, but that I might secure safety, 
plenty, and honour to my fellow-countrymen, 
and raise the fame of Eugland higher still in 
the rank of nations/ 

^ Ah ! my dear Dauntless, those are rare 
dreams V said Mr. Carisbroke^ and shook his 
head with a gentle sigh of superior wisdom 
and intense pity. But he did not wish to press 
too hardly upon the youth, so gracefully re- 
verted to the subject of his travels, and was re- 
warded by a full description. 

Walter knew every step of the route, every 
incident which had occurred ; yet he lingered to 
listen, with a rising glow of pleasure and pride 
in his countenance, and every now and then, 
by a word or jest, to draw out his friend's de- 
scriptive talents. Jane lingered also, and learned 
that new version of the tour. Yes ! it was a 
new one, even to her. 

Walter turned triumphantly to watch the 
effect upon her, and was not disappointed. 
Her work had fallen from her hands, her eyes 
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were fixed upon the animated speaker with eager 
interest. Suddenly the spell was broken, she 
started, and her smile met his. ' Oh 1 that I 
could see those scenes V 

' Now, Jane, is it possible that you are not 
content to look at them through our eyes? 
Are you like a rival author, and care for no 
description but your own ? But I forgive you, 
and in token of my magnanimity, cherish hopes 
of one day taking you myself to visit the line 
of our pilgrimage.' 

' It would be very pleasant,' Jane said, more 
calmly, and her gaze wandered to the blue dis- 
tance, as it glimmered through the bay window 
like a picture of the undefined future. Mor- 
daunt glanced at Walter^ and read in his 
wistful eyes a volume of happy dreams and 
tender hopes. 

' Whither away so soon. Sir Traveller ?' ex- 
claimed Mr. Carisbroke, as Dauntless rose at 
the instant to depart. 
' So soon V 

' No, no, Mordaunt ; you must not go/ cried 

Walter, rousing himself. ^ We have a duet ready 

for your critical ear, to which you must attend.' 

' Not to-day ; I have been here too long 

ahready.' 
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' Nonsense, Dauntless. Jane^ come quickly/ 
'Not to-dav, Walter; I liave said it — ^I 
assure you I must go/ 

But they were already in the next room, 
opening the piano. Mordaunt still persisted, 
and left the library even as the first notes 
swelled upon his ear; but Sultan had been 
carefullv withdrawn from the noontide sun: 
and whilst he waited for him, he would have 
been more than mortal could he have resisted 
the temptation of drawing near the open win- 
dow, and listening to the strain. 

' Qo, Pilgrim, go ! The dawn is oome. 
Thy eager heart disdains thy home. 
The onward path to thee would seem 
As bright as is an infant's dream ; 
Or like Life's opening hours, which run 
All silvered by Hope's rising sun. 

' Come, Pilgrim, come I The night draws on, 
The radiance from thy path has gone. 
That path but in a circle led ; 
The goal which still before thee fled 
Here waits to calm thy wearied breast — 
'Tis what it spum'd and left— 'tis Best.' 

' Ah! truant, I am glad you have not proved 
quite invulnerable/ cried Walter, as he caught 
sight of Mordaunt through the window. ' I 
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thought our siren voices would lure you back 
again/ 

Mordaunt did not answer, neither was 
the face with which he regarded them very 
joyous. 

' Why/ said Jane, involuntarily, ' you look 
like the weary Pilgrim himself on his home- 
ward way/ 

' And you, like the blessed haven, Eest,* re- 
plied Mordaunt, quickly. 

' I think it is a good name for her,' observed- 
Walter, rather surprised. 

But, as if out of- contradiction, for once 
her repose of manner was troubled ; she 
coloured, turned from his affectionate scrutiny, 
and busied herself with her portfolio of 
music. 

What marvel if those rich strains haunted 
Dauntless as he rode home, or if he carried 
away in his heart the vivid picture of those 
beautiful faces, seen thus side by side, in har- 
mony as sweet as that of their voices ? 

' Rest,' he murmured to himself, ' she is its 
very type. With her one finds the repose of 
perfect satisfaction. Mind and heart have 
nothing better to desire.' 

Jane turned over her music apparently in 
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vain; at least, she seleeted nothing further, 
and soon sat idly and unconsciously striking 
scattered chords upon the instrument. 

^ Do you think you could write another verse 
to our song ?* asked Walter. 

' Not I, Walter ; why should I?' 

' Because it wants a more hopeful morale a 
more spiritual ending.' 

' I dare say it is only too true a history,' 
Jane answered. 

* Perhaps so, of what is, but not of what 
ought to be. "lis a \ile little heathen ditty, 
and I shall never like it again since you com- 
pared Mordaunt to the Pilgrim.' 

Jane only uttered a slightly interrogative 
' Ah ?' 

* My father is right, Jane. For him I have 
au ttu\bitiou which I have not for myself. I 
long to SCO his talents developed, his destiny a 
bright one, oven whilst I know that I am wrong 
in that anxiety, wnw often what man calls an 
uutowartl fttto but disi'iplines him for a higher 
*phert\ But oil! Jane, Mordaunt has great 
eai>aeity <\v gixni, ytt disappointment might 
crush bitt\ very low. lie wants elasticitr — ^he 
wiu\t« — * 

Walter took two or Hum impuliait tnms 
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througli the room, and then, standing still and 
passing his hand over his brow, she saw that it 
resumed its usual brightness. Perhaps it seemed 
brighter than ever, because the eyes through 
which she looked upon it glistened with tears ; 
not very sorrowful tears — of those Jane had shed 
but few. She could not have explained her pre- 
sent emotion, had she been questioned about 
it. Perhaps it saddened her to hear Walter 
despond — he, who was always so much more 
gay and hopeful than herself; and yet she was 
abundantly happy. 

In all England there was not a happier girl 
than Jane Desborough; and so she looked, 
as, twenty minutes after Mordaunt^s departure, 
she stood in her own sitting-room, waiting for 
Walter, as a companion in a walk. The quiet 
brow imclouded, the lip too beautifully ^formed 
to need the enhancement of a smile, earlv 
youth breathing from the fair countenance like 
the freshness of morning — all these were evi- 
dent tokens of a tranquil lot. Care had not 
strewed thorns upon her road; affection beamed 
upon her wherever she turned; she had not 
lived long enough to need a dearer tie, a closer 
sympathy ; every instant brought her its cheer- 
ful duty, or innocent pleasure. Best of all, she 

£ 2, 
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trod this suntiy path in firm reliance upon 
Protector, whose mercy she doubted as little ai 
His power ; and she had not yet experienced 
that those mercies come to ns often in the 
disguise of afflictions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

All see him poor, but ev'n the vulgar know 
He merits love, and their respect bes(x:^7. 

C£ABBE. 

' TT is most unaccountable, Mr. Carisbroke, 
-»- most imaccountable. And when you were 
his guest! I do not know how to apologize 
sufficiently/ 

' No apology is necessary, I assure you, none 
whatever. Mr. Cuthbert has been unavoidably 
detained, and fortunately he is represented too 
well in his absence to make it disagreeably 
felt.^ 

Mrs. Cuthbert smiled her thanks for the 
compliment, and so did little Laura, although 
her youth ought to have rendered her less 
sensitive to flattery. But Laura was always 
pleasingly alive to praise. 

Mcrdaunt looked from the bland hostess to 
the complaisant guest, and judged unfavour- 
ably of the sincerity of human nature. He 
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•was behind the scenes in both families, and 
knew well that Mr. Carisbroke, when he dined 
at TVhitefield, regarded himself as a martyr. 
He fancied that he rather stepped out of his 
proper sphere ; and only his indulgent affection 
for his son, and consequent partiality for the 
son^s friend, would have induced him so to 
sacrifice himself. Mr. Cuthbert he liked, but 
the wife and her moneyed acquaintances were 
utterly obnoxious to him. She, on the other 
hand (secretly jealous of the long-established 
dignity of Carisbroke Court, and suspecting 
that she was no favourite there), had spent her 
whole morning in repining at the trouble she 
had taken to prepare for her visitors; and yet 
she smoothed her brow, and assumed her 
brightest smiles to welcome them. She was 
conscious that she was honoured by their pre- 
sence, and felt they would be valuable associates 
for her daughters. Neither was it possible for 
one so vain entirely to resist the influence of 
Mr. Carisbroke^s manner. ' We get on so well 
together, Mr. Carisbroke and I,' she would 
frequently boast j ' you know he is rather fas- 
tidious, but I confess to me he is invariably 
affable. Ohl we are great friends when we 
meet.* 
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Mr. Carisbroke drew Laura towards him, and 
commented upon her growth and her marvel- 
lous resemblance to her mother. It was true, 
she had exactly the same flashing dark eyes, 
regular, but rather coarsely moulded features. 
In mind the likeness was still greater. 

Pleased with attention to her child, Mrs. 
Cuthbert would have been still more gratified 
could she have detected a glance of admiration, 
or even scrutiny, bestowed upon her elaborately 
furnished rooms. 

' He is so unobservant/ thought she. But 
not a detail was lost upon him, though he 
scarcely seemed to remark anything but the 
living beings before him. Mr. Carisbroke had 
a contempt for the Cuthbert taste. 

* One always thinks/ murmured he, as they 
drove home, ' of what everything cost. From 
Mrs. Cuthbert^s lace upward, there is the con- 
stant association with money. Be sure, my 
dear children, there must be a great mistake in 
that, especially as regards objects of art. Even 
her flowers are redolent of the nurseryman, and 
stare strangely at us with their brilliant hues 
or odd foliage, natives of a distant country, 
transplanted at infinite cost. It was the gar- 
dener, with his well- warmed flues, who forced 
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them into being; not the mild breath of spring 
awakening them gently from their clumbers, 
like a tender mother. No Jane Desborough 
propped their fragile heads^ or watched their 
modest growth/ 

Jane and Walter laughed. They did not 
venture to disprove such elaborate arguments. 

Meanwhile, no Mr. Cuthbert appeared ; and 
as usual, though every one declared there was 
no cause for alarm or offence, every one felt a 
slight sensation of either or both, added to the 
ordinary fatal consciousness that they wanted 
their dinners. 

From an impression that none of her friends 
were congenial to the present guests, Mrs. Cuth- 
bert had fortunately invited only Mr. Sackville 
to meet them ; and it did not signify if he 
waited dinner till midnight. He was of no con- 
sequence whatever-^-although his mild, pleas- 
ing manner, and well-cultivated mind, secured 
him the involuntary compliment of being deemed 
a fit associate for the Carisbrokes. But in 
himself — or, at least, in what she called himself 
— Mr. Sackville was nobody. 

He was merely an old friend of her husband 
— a man whose health had never been equal to 
any profession or exertion, and whose income 
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vas as slender as his strength. Year after year 
he lived on in a quiet country lodging, busy with 
his books, his flowers, and his flute. Mrs. 
Cuthbert scornfully wondered how he lived, and 
taxed her husband with assisting him. But 
George Sackville would have accepted charity 
from no man. He had enough for his moderate 
wants, and even for the pressing need of a few 
others, to whom no portion, even of the crumbs, 
fell from her luxurious table. 

' I hope you have not been very dnll lately, 
Mr. Sackville?' said the polite lady. ' I often 
am surprised how you can pass your days, with 
few companions, without business, without a 
horse even to ride. Neither duties nor plea- 
sures — are you not often ennuye?' 

'Neither duties nor pleasures! oh, pardon 
me!' he replied, slightly raising his eyebrows 
as he spoke ; ' of pleasure I have an abundance. 
All your gardens and parks are mine in the 
enjoyment they yield, without the care and 
expense of keeping them in order.' 

' But no horse !' persisted Mrs. Cuthbert, 
sympathizingly. 

* Which, to a man who prefers walking, and 
to whose health walking is essential, is scarcely 
a privation. My pleasures are too numerous 
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to relate to you in one evening, and my duties 
— no reasonable being can be without some — 
so I have my share. Do I not play chess with 
the rector, and cat^s cradle with Eve? And 
what say you to the important office of filling 
a seat at your table at a moment^s notice, when 
otherwise an unsightly gap would spoil the 
appearance of the banquet ? When here, do 
I not know exactly what dishes to praise, what 
the children like best at dessert ; and when did 
I ever refuse a hand at whist, when no more 
eager player was present ? Believe me, if not 
ornamental, I am at least a useful friend, and 
you would miss me very much/ 

Mrs. Cuthbert looked at him with more than 
the usual bloom in her cheeks. Should she 
merely smile, or be resentful? She never 
could understand him. All things conspired 
to annoy her. She turned to find a safe vent 
for her vexation, but Mordaunt had disappeared. 
In a few moments he returned, to announce 
her husband^s arrival. He had been imavoid- 
ably detained. 

' And is well ?^ asked Mr. Carisbroke, mildly, 
though his heart fainted within him for want 
of his dinner. 

From this point the dinner-party went off as 
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all dinner-parties do. Mrs. Cuthbert pouted 
when her erring husband appeared, and then 
subsided into smiles. The guests ate about 
half what they would have done at home, and 
enjoyed it still less. The two pretty children 
were petted and admired as usual; and Eve 
especially, once more brilliant in ribbons and 
beauty, insisted upon sitting beside Mordaunt 
in spite of many warning frowns from her 
mother. 

Mr. Cuthbert was pale, absent, and subdued. 

' Is it too soon for your usual summer holi- 
day?^ inquired Mr. Carisbroke, as his quick 
eye discerned it. 

' Certainly not !^ interposed Mrs. Cuthbert. 
y I hope he will not put it oflF as usual till it is 
too late for the children to bathe. It is years 
since I was at the seaside, till all decent 
weather was over. Mordaunt^s holidays have 
always regulated ours.' 

Now Mordaunt, holidays, and happiness were 
synonymous terms to Eve ; so she raised her 
eyes to his, and asked, audibly, if it were to be 
all holiday with him now ? 

' It looks like it V dropped instantly from 
her mother's ready lips. 

' Oh ! how nice !' and the plump hands 
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were actually clapped in the ecstasy of the 
news. 

'Appearances are often deceptive. Eve/ 
observed Dauntless, firmly, as he arrested those 
culprit hands, and held them both in one of 
his. ' Even you tire of play, nothing but 
play; — such an evil fate is not for me, I hope.' 

Eve^s eyes grew grave under his grave 
words ; but she knew, from the warm pressure 
of his fingers on her own, that he was not 
angry, and so was comforted. 

Mr. Carisbroke hastened to break in upon 
the scene, by telling how sea-air and sea- 
bathing were recommended for Miss Des- 
borough, but how he wanted courage to leave 
the bay-window, and escort her. Half in jest, 
half in earnest, a plan was proposed, that if 
the Cuthberts went to the coast, Jane and 
Walter should accompany them. With this 
ended dinner, but not before Jane had, unob- 
served, bent down and printed a kiss upon Eve's 
smooth white forehead. The child started to 
receive so warm a caress from one usually so 
quiet. 

What had been then proposed in jest was 
afterwards confirmed by the state of Mr. Cuth- 
bert's health. He had a short but severe 
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illness^ and did not rally from it as was at first 
expected. Mordaunt was almost grateful now 
to Mrs. Cuthbert for the pertinacity with which 
she pressed upon her reluctant husband the 
necessity for change of air. When at length 
he yielded, it was only to the extent of going 
for ten days to the coast of Kent. The promise 
to the Carisbrokes was remembered, and another 
guest added to the party. ' Poor George Sack- 
viUe !* as Mrs. Cuthbert called him, consented 
to tear himself from his flute and flowers, and 
go with them to Sandgate, where he was the 
gayest of all, boating or bathing, driving or 
walking; ready to go with every one, or any 
one ; and equally ready to go by himself, or to 
stay at home, when he could contribute to 
nobody^s pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One of God's holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 

Longfellow. 

' TT7IIICI1 way shall we go V 

' ^ They stood a moment in uncertainty, 
and then Walter stretched his arm out, and 
pointed to the heights above them. Without 
another word they rapidly ascended. When 
they had gained the camp grounds, they once 
more paused to look back upon the sea. It 
was early morning, and the summer sun was 
shining brightly, but not as yet fiercely, upon 
the waves. There was a slight breeze curling 
and crisping the dancing billows, and sweeping 
across their ever-surging surface a thousand 
changing hues. Sometimes a violet tinge per- 
vaded the whole scene, which quickly melted 
into blue or green, and on the limpid waters a 
whole fleet of fishing vessels was scudding 
nimbly forth. 
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There were larger ships in the distance, but 
none so picturesque as that little white-winged 
fleet. To the right lay the gently curving bay, 
and the long, low marsh stretching to the 
horizon ; how clear and calm, and yet instinct 
with motion, was the whole scene ! The young 
men gazed upon it with fervent admiration ; 
and then, with steps quickened by the keen 
breeze which met them on those upland plains, 
they sped across the short, green turf, where 
innumerable flocks of sheep were quietly pas- 
turing. 

' With a mind quite at ease, how delightful 
this would be !^ 

' My dear fellow, I grieve to hear the quali- 
fication of that speech. I hoped you were 
enjoying the holiday as much as I do.^ 

' It is not in my nature ever to do that, 
Walter.' 

^ But there is such a thing as second nature. 
Dauntless; and by being always resolved to 
make the best of every pleasure, and the least 
of every sorrow, I believe you might in time 
arrive at very nearly the same amount of de- 
Hght— ' 

' Nay, Walter, say contentment ; but yours 
is more than contentment — it is positive hap- 
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piness; and can you assert that it is only 
acquired by the observance of the rule you are 
prescribing V 

' No, perhaps not. I have a thousand 
blessings, besides those which you share "with 
me — youth and health. I suppose I must not 
expect ever to be so truly buoyantly happy 
again; for even if our schooling in grief or 
adversity produces good fruit, and we learn 
to rejoice in spite of sorrow, because it is 
a Father's hand that chastens us— even if we 
outlive care, and are tranquil — still I can fancy 
that the shadows of the past may hang sadly 
over us still. But my past hitherto has been 
so cloudless, like the rich sunset of a summer 
day; and my present — behold it all around 
me !' 

' It is very beautiftd !' said Mordaunt, glanc- 
ing on the animated speaker, and then on the 
brilliant ocean, and the green downs around 
them. ' But your future ? for it is the future 
which overshadows me.' 

Walter was silent for a few minutes, but 
there was even more than usual lustre in his 
eyes. ' I see no future,' he replied ; ' no 
dismal visions terrify me. I am content with 
to-day, and to-morrow I can leave in the hands 
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of Him who careth for us all. Our future 
here is such a mere passing dream^ our fiiture 
there so infinitely glorious^ that it seems to me 
strange folly to be troubled by the short earthly 
career, which can be, at the worst, but a night- 
mare. I have heard many say that it is diffi- 
cult, nay, impossible, to quiet their anxiety 
as to the fiiture ; but to me it has always ap- 
peared so natural. I repeat, it seems to me 
as if I had no fiiture, except the future of 
Eternity.' 

And yet he had a future — at least, in Mor- 
daunt's ever busy imagination ; and it was one 
both bright and serene. 

^ Can you not learn something of this faith, 
this freedom &om care. Dauntless?' said 
Walter, after a short silence, during which they 
walked on rapidly. 

' Would it be altogether desirable, situated 
as I am ? I ought to be forewarned and fore- 
armed, for I have to go forth and battle with 
the world, whilst you listeu to its distant tur- 
moil from the — ' 

' Bay-window of Carisbroke, you mean, do 
you V suggested Walter, finding he paused. 

Mordaunt smiled. 

' Oh ! don't imagine I wish you to abate 
VOL. I. 1? 
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one inch of proper precaution. Build as many 
martcUo towers as you like, my friend,' 
and he pointed to the one they were just 
passings ' but do not unnerve yourself by 
painted pictures of the enemy not yet in sight. 
Place more confidence in the power of the 
Great Captain beneath whom you fight, and 
remember that He wakes and watches for you 
always. That future may be so different from 
what you imagine it, Mordaunt — such a mere 
breath may change its colours wholly, like the 
sea on which we have been looking, and — ' 

' Say on, Walter/ Mordaimt murmured. 

' I meant. Dauntless, only to remark how 
disproportioned in us all is our anxiety as to 
our worldly prospects compared to what we 
bestow on those of Eternity, to which we stand 
so near — so very, very near — ^which lie, pos- 
sibly, within the reach of our next step. Oh ! 
what a solemn thought ! Often with me, and 
to-day in such a clear light. To-day I take 
firm hold of it, and all other things fade away, 
mere phantoms of a feverish vision.' 

Mordaunt^s very soul was thrilled by his 
low, fervent tones. 

' Are you well, Walter V 

^ Never better, Mordaunt,' he answered; 
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' must I needs be ill, because I speak of what 
concerns the soul^s health ? It is too frequent 
a conclusion, but does not apply to me just 
now. I am very well ; there is jaot a wave 
breaking on the shore that does not bring me re- 
freshment — every breath of air inspires me with 
a delicious sense of buoyant vigour. I am 
abundantly happy — ^my only grief is that you are 
not so also. Yet I am sure that little drawback 
will also pass away. I am confident that it is 
merely the present state of indecision which 
weighs upon you. Onqe let the moment for 
action come, and you will not be found want- 
ing; nor will you fail in those very points on 
which at present you tremble at your own defi- 
ciency. Only be firm — Dauntless, be firm to 
the truths we have so often discussed together. 
We should remember, that they are not abstract 
principles, to be taken down from the shelf and 
lazily pondered over on a quiet Sunday afternoon; 
but vital principles, to pervade every thought, 
word, and action — as valuable in the Exchange, 
and in the busiest scenes of everyday life, as in 
the hoariest cathedral which ever resounded tq 
the voice of prayer.^ 

' Oh ! that you . could be always with me^ 
Walter, in the hour of trial V . * 

p 2 
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' You wish that, because you fancy it would 
then not be such an hour of trial. You would 
stand fire courageously, if you thought the shot 
were drawn. But I deprecate that yearning 
for human aid. I was advising you to seek 
for assistance from another hand than that of 
man/ 

* Only too true, Walter, and I fell back 
upon you — upon a heart of whose love I was 
secure/ 

' A love not comparable to the love on which 
T prayed you to rely. And yet. Dauntless, 
my friendship for you is not slight. When I 
can be near you, when I can help you, I will ; 
and if this may not be in person, in spirit at 
least I shall be with you always.' 

Mordaunt thanked him by his looks, and 
they walked on in silence. 

'Your cousin is more than ill, he is de- 
pressed,' resumed Walter, after a time. * Do 
you not perceive it ?' 

' I have seen it only too long and too plainly.' 

'Do you apprehend any difficulties in his 
affairs V 

Mordaunt did not answer, but Walter read 
the reply in his averted face. 

' You cannot imagine how much more eagerly 
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than ever I long to be able to assist him. 
Even my dislike to mercantile drudgery would 
be nothing to me, could I hope to lighten him 
of some part of his labours. And yet all the 
more, because, as I fear, things are troubled, 
does he defer his decision as to my future 
career. I see that he is ambitious for me, and 
yet that he is crippled in his power of pushing 
me forward as he would desire.' 

Walter, who had more discernment than is 
frequent at his age, doubted very much whether 
Mr. Cuthbert'sl^mild, gentle nature was fitted 
to cope with diflGiculties. As long as the tide 
of aflTairs went smoothly, he floated buoyantly, 
yet cautiously, on its surface; but there were 
fearful storms abroad now in the commercial 
world, and the wisest head had need of all its 
wisdom, and the firmest credit was not confided 
in implicitly* Perhaps Mordaunt's thoughts 
were not very unlike those of his friend, yet 
they did not interchange opinions on the 
subject. 

' You will Ajoy your boating this morning.' 

' It will be delightful,' replied Walter, 
eagerly. ' I wish you could go !' 

' And yet, I dare say you would not un- 
willingly take my place, if, as you proposed 
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last nighty I really am to escort Miss Des- 
borough/ 

' Perhaps I wotdd ; but it is otherwise re- 
solved^ and I hope you will make yourself as 
agreeable to her as I shall try to be to Mr. 
Cuthbert. By the way, we shall not be home 
very early. I should not advise your riding 
till the afternoon. It is so burning hot in this 
chalky coimtry. Did you ever see such a glare 
as is reflected from this white road V 

' Is it not time to return ?' 

* Wait one moment. Just let us run up 
this bank, and rest a few seconds in the church- 
yard at the top. It is my favourite spot.' 

Mordaunt never was obstinate when Walter 
urged a request, and so he followed him up the 
hill ; but strong and active as he was, Walter 
outsped him, moving on with a lightness and 
eagerness of action as buoyant as his own 
spirits. Now and then he paused an instant 
to look back upon his friend, his eyes beaming 
with pleasure, and his countenance glowing with 
the exercise. 

' Behold !' he exclaimed at last, joyfully, as 
he stood in the churchyard, and turning from 
the old grey tower, stretched his arm exultingly 
to point out the various beauties of the prospect. 
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'Behold ! what a goodly world ! Before us, 
those breezy hills from which we come ; and to 
the right, that smiling valley with the little 
brook stealing on through its bosom to the 
sea — stealing on, not so calmly, however, as 
to escape man^s jealous eye, who loves to lay a 
tax on everything; and since he must toil 
himself, must needs make the wind and waves 
toil also — and has caught the poor brook, just 
before it finished its pilgrimage, and troubled 
and perturbed it, till, in sheer inability to 
escape without obedience, it dashes round his 
mill-wheel, foaming and throbbing as it yields 
to the indignity, and then sinks down ex- 
hausted and degraded between the sedgy banks. 
Is it not a pretty valley ? greener than most 
valleys by the sea, and hemmed in on both 
sides so picturesquely — yonder by the bare hills 
we crossed, and here again by others more 
varied. There is one clad with wood, where I 
am told we must go one night to hear the 
nightingales hold a concert. And then, Mor- 
daunt, only look how, at the end, the valley 
opens upon the sea — the clear, bright, beautiful 
sea, with the fishing fleet, now mere specks of 
white, in the distance !' 

' It is very fine,' said Mordaunt, following 
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with his admiring eyes every turn of his friend's 
hand, and then glancing round upon the tran- 
quil graves at his feet. * I like also the posi- 
tion of the church and the silent multitude who 
sleep beside it, with the sunshine streaming on 
the quiet tombs, and the cool air of the uplands 
playing with the light grasses waving on the 
moimds.' 

' If I cared about the fate of this shell when 
its spirit has taken wing/ observed Walter, 
musingly, ' I think I should choose its resting- 
place to be here, rather than in those damp 
vaults at Carisbroke Court. But that is a 
childish weakness, since it really matters nothing 
what becomes of what vrill no longer be us. 
My yearning for a low green turf mound over 
me is as puerile in its way as the vanity which 
builds its sculptured mausoleum and plants its 
cypress with tender care, lest the survivors 
should lack sufficient regard to do it all. Let 
me only have a monument in the hearts of those 
I love — I care not for the rest.' 

' A monument, Walter I no, you must air- 
ways live there. Decay and death have no 
fellowship with you.' 

Walter shook his head gently, and then cast 
a long, lingering glance round hinu 
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' Farewell, Cheriton/ lie said, with a sliort 
sigh ; and the two young men stepped quietly, 
and as it were reverently, amid the tombs, 
through the wicket, and then lightly bounding 
down the hill, returned rapidly to Sandgate. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

blessed vision ! happy child I 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

WOEDSWOETH. 

BREAKFAST is over, the letters are read, 
and then, in defiance of the scorching sun, 
the whole party issues forth to see the departure 
of Mr. Cuthbert and Walter on their boating 
expedition. The air rings with laughter as they 
trudge down over the steep, shingly beach ; for 
although Mr. (j^uthbert has been of late low and 
ill, even he has cheered up to-day ; Jane's face 
beams with unwonted lustre, and Walter and 
Mr. Sackville are joyous enough to illumine a 
polar winter night : to say nothing of the chil- 
dren, who can scarcely keep their feet on the 
round, brown pebbles, but are perpetually slip- 
ping ankle deep in them. Eve wears tiny shoes 
with a strap across the instep, and the shells 
and the stones will get into them and cut her^ 
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SO that she screams, and every two yards some 
one has to take off the shoe and empty it^ 
which, what with Eve's turbulence and the 
fastening and unfastening of the strap, is rather 
a tedious process ; and after every one in turn 
has slaved at it and grown tired, it is by general 
consent resigned to Dauntless, who performs it 
silently and unrepiningly. Eve standing much 
more quietly for him than for any one else. 
But in the intervals of the stones and the tum- 
bles she runs bravely after Laura, her large 
straw hat flapping over her rosy face, and her 
fair curls floating in the wind. There are many 
other children scampering over the beach, but 
perhaps Eve's voice and laugh are the most 
audible — not that it is a coarse voice, by any 
means, but it is shrill and clear, and she says a 
great many words in the same space of time in 
which others would say one. Jane looks after 
her, and smiles and sighs at the same moment — 
smiles, because nothing can be prettier than 
that graceful little form flitting about on the 
margin of the water — sighs, because it has just 
struck her how young she is of her age — a mere 
baby still, at eight or nine years old. A girl 
about her age walks yonder by her governess 
in a perfectly sedate and dignified manner, with 
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a French grammar in Iier hand — she thinks 
probably that the Cnthberts' darling is a child 
of five or six. Bat Mrs. Cuthbert looks upon 
her youngest bom as an in&nt stilly and the 
infant finds it very pleasant to be nursed and 
petted and very little taught^ and is in no hurry 
to emerge fix)m the juvenile state. She is ex- 
ceedingly under-sized and delicately formed, 
without being in the slightest degree dwarfish. 
Jane would not like to see that fairy put 
through the drilling of backboards or dancing- 
masters ; neither would she stuflf the curly head 
with abstruse questions of science and learning ; 
but it is time^ she thinks^ to throw a little 
knowledge into the virgin soil^ and more than 
time to bring the roving fancy and unruly will 
into subjection to a holier and wiser law than 
that of unreclaimed nature. But this is not 
the moment for the first attempt, when even 
Jane herself feels somewhat of the careless 
joyousness of childhood, and Eve goes tripping 
and slipping over the beach without correction, 
as free and objectless as that shred of seaweed 
flickering on the edge of the rock. In her 
wildest mood slie is preferable to Laura, who 
is alrtMEidy a beauty and coquet; who has her 
hat on one sidc^ and glances firom under it with 
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a consciousness^ a mixture of boldness and shy- 
ness, from which Jane recoils. 

The boat is dancing on the waters, and Mr. 
Cuthbert good-naturedly salutes the boatman; 
while Walter tells Jane how, not long ago, he 
lost his wife, and how tender he is to his only 
child, a girl not much older than Eve. She is 
standing shyly in the distance, with her pinafore 
over her head, not to screen a complexion as 
brown as a nut, but to keep the sun from 
dazzling her eyes, and so shutting out the view 
of father^s boat and all the goodly company 
gathered near it. The boat rises and sinks 
upon the heaving tide, and Mrs. Cuthbert shrieks 
and doubts its safety. But Mrs. Cuthbert does 
so always about everything, and her fears fall 
upon ears blunted to them by long endurance. 
The final arrangements are made, and then Eve 
discovers that her hopes of being allowed to join 
the party are delusive ; which entails upon every 
one the misery of seeing her in tears, and obliges 
Mr. Cuthbert to cover her with kisses, and 
commission Mordaunt to solace her with some 
cheesecakes as soon as they re-enter the town. 
Mordaunt, who is waiting to lead her away, 
sees Walter looking back eJirnestly and fondly 
at Jane Desborough, whose eyes are riveted on 
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the gentle sweep of the sunny bay. 'Ah I 
Walter, you would rather be in my place/ 

' Good old Dauntless, donH pity me. I've 
had little time to be with her to-day; but a 
brief draught of happiness may yet be full to 
overflowing. I have nothing to desire. Au 
revoirP 

Lightly he springs into the boat, where Mr. 
Cuthbert is already seated; the boatman looses 
it from its moorings, and they float from the 
land, leaving the whole group smiling and wav- 
ing their adieux with hats and handkerchiefs. 

Mrs. Cuthbert hurries her children off to 
bathe, and then parades up and down the walk 
above with Mr. Sackville. But Jane Desborough 
sits upon a jutting point of rock and watches the 
receding boat, with Dauntless standing silently 
behind her. When Mr. Cuthbert and Walter 
turn and look back, he returns their greeting 
joyously; but as they gradually wane away in 
the distance, his whole aspect grows more and 
more dejected. Even Janets presence does not 
cheer him much. She is very kind, but scarcely 
so confiding as she used to be. The close inti- 
macy of childhood has necessarily ceased, now 
that he is nearly one-and-twenty, and she 
eighteen. The same regard probably still 
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exists^ but it; rises less to the surface; less with 
her, perhaps, than it would with others, because 
her maimer is always so subdued and quiet. 
'And,' Mordaunt thinks, *just now her whole 
soul is* full of other interests. Walter pervades 
every thought.' 

Mordaunt wonders what transpired in the 
interview to which his friend alluded. Have 
the irrevocable words been spoken which will 
henceforth bind them to each other? It is 
possible, quite possible; for since breakfast 
there has been no chance of Walter's having 
an opportunity of confiding the secret to him, 
unless that parting observation were meant 
to convey the joyful tidings. And what else 
could be its purport? 

Mordaunt glanced curiously at Jane Des- 
borough. He would give much were she more 
demonstrative. But as it is, he sees only that 
there is a faint colour on her cheek, and a 
warmer radiance in her eyes than usual. And 
she looks happy, very happy. Her lips, gene- 
rally closed so firmly and perfectly, are parted 
slightly ; and the change, slight as it is, softens 
her expression. Gradually the colour deepens 
on her cheek, and her lip quivers for an instant. 
She feels that his gaze is upon her^ and she does 
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not meet it calmly as she would once have done. 
Slowly, as one might lower a curtain over a 
shrine too sacred for human glance to linger 
long upon its mysteries, the dark lashes drop 
over Mordaunt's eyes, and shut out the image 
of Walter's bride, with her secret trembling in 
every feature. 

He does not look again, but deep in his 
heart he utters a fervent prayer for their hap- 
piness. 

The boat has quite disappeared, and Jane 
has sat there long with Dauntless by her side 
in silence, when Mr. Sackville calls to him, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert joins her young companion. 
Dauntless takes Eve and Laura, all the fresher 
for their dip in the waves, to enjoy their pro- 
mised cheesecakes, and the ladies and gentlemen 
separate for a time. They meet at luncheon, 
but Dauntless comes in later than any one else, 
and has, it appears, been walking alone along 
the cliflf to Folkstone: at which Mrs. Cuthbert 
frowns; for, however little she considers herself 
obliged to attend to Mr. Sackville, she is always 
ready to blame poor Mordaunt. But Mr. Sack- 
ville announces that he had himself proposed the 
separation; and generously conceals the fact that 
he did so because he saw, or thought he saw^ 
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that the young man's heart and mind were full 
of thoughts and emotions in which a stranger 
had no part. In that solitary stroll many a 
sigh of discontent has been borne away by the 
sea-breeze, much restless battling with destiny 
has been triumphantly encountered ; and Mor- 
daunt Daresford returns with a quick, light 
step, a grave, but composed countenance, re- 
solved to be happy and submissive. Even Mrs. 
Cuthbert's presence cannot dull that sociable 
group. Jane Desborough is always a check 
upon her whims; and Jane herself is unusually 
cheerful. She remarks that Mordaunt is more 
at ease with her than he has been since he came 
back to England — addresses her more cordially 
— some barrier between them has been suddenly 
removed; and the gentle girl rejoices in the 
change. Like many very reserved people, re- 
serve in others is painful to her. It is so great 
an effort to her to unbend, that she likes others 
to meet her more than half way. Mr. Sack- 
ville is always gay and unembarrassed. He has 
a thousand anecdotes to relate of his morning 
rambles, and has made many curious obser- 
vations in the course of them. To him the beach 
has given up strange shells, the cliffs, fossils, and 
the fields, flowers; aU fraught with interest and 
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witli science. Nature to him is eloquent witfc 
a thousand tongues; she opens to him the 
secrets of her bosom, and he is their expositor 
to less observant mortals. ' How much he has 
learnt in two hours; whilst I — what have I 
gathered from Nature's book oi knowledge?' 
said Mordaunt, wonderingly. 

' Children observe very quickly/ replied Mr. 
Sackville^ smiling ; ' and at my age the fisu^ulty 
of perception becomes strong again, if cultivated 
carefully; but there is an interval during which 
we feel rather than perceive ; or, if we study, we 
turn our gaze inward, and dissect a greater 
marvel still — self. There was a time, Mordaunt, 
when my walk would have seemed as unpro- 
ductive as yours ; but was it really so ? If I 
took no note of nature then, it was because I 
was gaining knowledge of my own being. 
Once master the mysteries of one's own heart 
and mind, and then return from the well-conned 
lesson to the external world again, armed to 
the teeth against the foes which would attack 
that inward citadel ; and that secure, make with 
an untroubled spirit voyages of discovery where 
you will !' 

Mrs. Cuthbert did not understand a word of 
that long speech. She did not care to under- 
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stand ; but she saw Mordaunt's face suddenly 
mantle with eloquent bloody and wondered why 
he blushed. 

Luncheon is over^ and it is stilly in the 
opinion of the young people, too sultry to 
start upon their riding expedition. Jane has 
looked forward to it eagerly^ and it is veiy 
much on her account that "Walter is Mr. 
Cuthbe^s companion to-day, because he does 
not know the way to the spot she wants to 
visit, and Mordaunt does : so, although he would 
fain be her companion, the former is too unsel- 
fish not to sacrifice himself to her enjoyment. 
But if all the world had depended on this ride, 
Mrs. Cuthbert would not care. She is suddenly 
possessed with a wish to visit Saltwood Castle, 
and accordingly proposes that they shall all set 
out immediately for that purpose. Perhaps, 
were it a matter of more indifierence to both, 
Mordaunt and Jane might summon courage to 
carry out their own plans in defiance of hers ; 
but precisely because the latter, at least, did 
anticipate so much pleasure, her heart failed 
her, and with a constrained voice and manner 
she listened to Mrs. Cuthbert^s new scheme, 
and finally consented to it. Mordaunt made 
no opposition; Mr. Sackville, as a matter of 
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course, was pressed into the service ; and then, 
to the general consternation, they were ordered 
to set out at once. So Mr. Sackville's pleasant 
afternoon of study, and the young people's ride 
through shady lanes and green woods, were 
relinquished for a broiling, dusty drive in an 
open carriage, with a companion agreeable to 
none. 

^ But a small sacrifice, after all V observes 
the moralist, smiling. Perhaps so, but it is 
one too often exacted by women of Mrs. 
Cuthbert's age and standing. Their inclination 
has so long decided every point, that they in 
time forget how much it may dijffer from that 
of others. Young people, they say, ought 
to be willing and complaisant ; and they wonder 
at and blame the gloomy brow or pouting lip, 
without one pang of remorse at the selfishness 
which produced them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Then sudden through the darkened air 

A flash of lightning came ; 
So hroad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seemed on flame. 

Scott. 

MORDAUNT, choked^ and broiled, and wea- 
ried, sat on the box of the carriage in no 
very agreeable frame of mind. That afternoon 
appeared to decide him to select whatever path 
of life would lead him furthest from Mrs. 
Cuthbert; and not even Eve^s voice, so often 
adjuring him to turn round and speak to her, 
could shake his inflexible resolution. The 
scenery had lost its charms, and when they 
drove into the soft glades leading to the ruin, 
gloom settled upon the ancient tower and the 
embowering woods, and all grew dark and 
breathless. 

Mrs. Cuthbert alighted, and passing her arm 
through that of Jane, detained her by a thousand 
uninteresting remarks. 
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Mr. Sackville laughed. * Only look/ he 
said to Mordaunt^ 'at the poor lady whose 
meditations we have interrupted/ 

' Where V 

' Oh ! now you can catch but a glimpse at 
the hem di her robe^ as she hurries away. 
She was standing in a deep study when we 
drove up, and retreated in great confusion ; why, 
I can^t conceive, for she is neither very young 
nor very beautiful, and has a stout servant 
behind her quite able to protect her.' 

Entering the castle, they meft the fugitive face 
to face. She was very tall, very much flushed, 
and apparently alarmed by their arrival. She 
passed them hastily on her way out again, and 
as Mr. Sa<;kville lingered in the doorway, 
brushed against him, and was greeted with a 
respectful bow by that good-natured man. 

* How dark it is !' observed Jane, glancing 
round the venerable structure, and ^ she spoke 
the timid stranger rushed back to the shelter 
of the walls, and a loud peal of thunder re- 
sounded above them. Another and another 
followed in quick succession, and suddenly the 
stillness of the atmosphere was broken by a 
trailing gust of wind, sweeping wildly and 
vainly against those massive towers. 
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Mrs. Cuthbert was a coward, and her fears 
and lamentations monopolized all attention, 
imder cover of which the timid lady slunk back 
into the interior, and thence anxiously watched 
the progress of the storm. Even at the risk 
of further alarming her, Mordaunt» could not 
resist approaching the door and looking out 
upon the threatening darkness of the sky, and 
the unexpected violence of the wind. 

^ Don't waste your time. Dauntless,' cried 
Mr. Sackville. ^ Come upstairs with Miss 
Desborough and me, and let us explore the 
old rooms. Don't you know there is a legend 
that the four barons bold, who murdered 
Thomas k Beckett, met here to concert the 
enterprise ?' 

So they climbed the turret steps, and gazed 
curiously on bare old walls and rude oak floors, 
with that strange yearning for a glance into 
the past which is almost as strong in the 
human heart as the longing to penetrate to the 
future. 

'They must have meditated that deed in 
just such weather as this,' cried Dauntless. 
' The eerie wail of the wind would just have 
suited their murderous thoughts.' 

They listened, and almost fancied that the 
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stout old ruin shook as the fitful gusts wrestled 
with it. 

It was dreary and wretched. The sullen 
vibration of the distant thunder and the heavy 
splashing of rain might have been in harmony 
with the spirits of the conspirators, but the 
present visitors were too fresh from joy and 
smishine to endure the change. There was a 
curious, sickening, earthy odour throughout 
the building. 

' Pray let us descend !' said Jane, turning 
pale. And so they went, in time to find that 
Mrs. Cuthbert had addressed the stranger, and 
was expatiating to her on her own nervous 
temperament, whilst Eve and Laura were busily 
drinking milk and staring at the unknown. 
The utter impossibility of departure appeared 
to animate the latter with unusual courage, for 
she actually replied in terms of civility to 
these overtures. 

Mordaunt went again to the door. 

^ This is very tiresome/ observed Mr. Sack- 
ville. ^I hate to be idle. Think of all my 
flowers that want pressing, my fossils that want 
labelling j and here one has not even a gipsy 
to tell our fortunes — nothing that adds interest 
to a picnic' 
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^ And Eve is so eager to have her fate read/ 
said Mordaunt^ smiling at her from the door- 
way. 

Happily, perhaps, for Eve, the wish could 
not be gratified, and no unpromising destiny 
paled the bloom of her round cheekj or min- 
gled bitter drops in the sweet draught she was 
quaffing. The stranger's eyes rested with 
delight upon the lovely picture of childish 
enjoyment, and apparently one at least per- 
ceived the kindly interest, for soon Eve stood 
beside her, glancing curiously and archly up at 
her, and playing with the heavy fringe upon her 
scarf. 

^ What is your name T she whispered at last, 
earnestly. 

And the timid lady blushed, and faltered 
* Lomax.' 

Mrs. Cuthbert reproved her ill-bred dar- 
ling, and everybody laughed and looked con- 
fused. 

The possibility of departure was discussed. 
Mr. Sackville cast an inquiring look at the 
stranger's thin shoes, so ill-adapted for a walk 
over the soaking ground. For once Mrs. Cuth- 
bert did not despise the suggestion. She was 
touched by her meek politeness, and perfectly 
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assured of her respectability by the beauty of 
her veil^ and undeniably Parisian shape of her 
bonnet. Graciously was the offer of a seat in 
the carriage made, but Miss Lomax hesitated. 
* She feared there was no room.' 

^Plenty, I assure you. Mr. Sackville will 
go on the box, and Mr, Daresford will drive. 
Nothing is easier.' 

Still she delayed. 

* I should be so sorry to take your friend's 
place.' 

She was standing beside Mrs. Cuthbert^ and 
Mr. Sackville had repaired to the door ; but he 
heard her distinctly, so clear and expressive was 
her voice. Equally distinct, alas! was the tone 
in which Mrs. Cuthbert answered that * it was 
not of the smallest consequence.' 

Mr. Sackville looked back, and saw that the 
stranger's eyes were as expressive as her voice. 
She had not another pretty feature in her face. 
' Those eyes have a history,' he thought ; and 
if he were eager to extract knowledge from 
flowers and stones, he was scarcely less inte- 
rested in the secrets of human beings. 

^ You must not pity me,' he said, resolved, 
even by betraying his own position, to read the 
history of those eyes. ' I was so out of place, 
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Iblling in tliat luxurious carriage. The box^ I 
assure jon, is my rightful seat^ and I regard 
my claim to it a» one of the most enviable pri- 
vileges of a poor relation. It is precisely the 
most airy, cheerful, healthful post one can 
occupy. I see the country to perfection, wrap 
myself up in an exalted conviction of my skill 
as a whip, sneer secretly at the mistakes of the 
real Jehu, and glory privately over the supe- 
riority I should display, were I ever trusted 
with the reins — which, I am happy to say, never 
occurs. Then, when we are not troubled with 
servants — I don't like servants, they are a bore 
to a poor relation — I have the advantage of 
change of position. I spring lightly to the 
ground; I run and open a gate. People whisper, 
' How active he is of his age V I smile and 
bow as you drive through. 'Good-tempered 
creature !' you instantly remark. I clamber up 
again to my perch. In winter, when I should 
otherwise be half frozen, that is really a de- 
lightful interlude.' 

Glancing round again, breathless with his 
long speech, he was surprised to see some 
astonishment and confusion in the eyes, and an 
unmistakeable blush on the countenance, of the 
shy lady. 
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' You are disgusted with me now that I have 
confessed to you my position/ 

Perhaps Mr. Sackville felt a little bewildered 
at his own frankness^ and ashamed of Mor- 
daunt's grave glance of inquiry. 

* No, I am not disgusted ; only incredulous/ 
replied the stranger, with an effort. 

^ Incredulous of what ?' 

' I don't think/ she answered, timidly, ' that 
poverty is fond of betraying itself. It is always 
the millionaire who sighs, and says he canH 
afford to do so-and-so. The poor relation, as 
you call him, is silent.' 

' Looks pompous, and taps his pocket, as if 
untold sums were treasured there,' added Mr. 
Sackville, laughing. 'Nevertheless, I assure 
you, my dear madam, many a true word is 
spoken in jest; and I am not Rothschild in 
disguise, but simply what I called myself, a 
poor relation, or, in this instance, friend. Am 
I not. Miss Desborough ?' 

' I will say, yes, if you like/ repUed Jane ; 
' for, as a general rule, I think the poor rela- 
tion is the most amiable person in company, 
the least selfish, the martyr unknown, who 
deserves canonization more than whole rolls of 
Popish saints.' 
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Mordaunt heard her so distinctly, for she 
was seated just behind him, and he loved her 
for that gentle faith in virtue, although he 
doubted her correctness. And as he did so, 
Miss Lomax spoke slowly, thoughtfully, a sort 
of exposition of his own thoughts. 

^ You go by theory, not practice. You have 
seen what you fancied such a martyr ; but per- 
haps beneath that compelled resignation and 
self-sacrifice was bitter sense of wrong, envy, 
outraged pride — a host of evil feelings, sown 
by oppression in a heart perhaps naturally mild 
and generous. I don't say it is always so, but 
very often.' 

^ Shame to those who sow such evil seed !' 
said Mr. Sackville, with a strange outburst 
of wrath; for her words struck him pain- 
fully, as the result of experience. He had 
moved towards Miss Lomax. ^ You speak 
vehemently. You are surely unjust to us 
poor ones; you have been wearied by some 
hanger-on.' 

^No,' she answered, quickly, though in 
a lower tone ; ' my experience has been 
more painftd still. I was a poor relation 
once.' 

^Ah! but you did not cherish those bad 
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feelings in your heart/ exclaimed Mr. Saekville^ 
smiling. 

^Cherish them! perhaps not; but I may 
have had to struggle against them. I think 
we are apt to flatter our own evil tempers by 
imaginings when we see any one more amiable 
than we are, that it is because they are dif- 
ferently constituted. Sometimes it may be so; 
but, as a general rule, I fear we all have the 
seeds of evil in us : the superiority consists in 
the degree of firmness with which they are up- 
rooted. I did fight against envy and resent- 
ment.' 

Mr. Sackville, looking at her calm eyes, 

believed and liked her, and felt there was a 
bond of fellowship between them &om that 
hour. He comprehended now the mixture of 
fear and frankness in her manner, and saw 
that a gay and candid nature had been crushed 
into self-distrust and shyness, which altered 
fortunes could hardly remove. 

Mrs. Cuthbert resigned herself to a sullen 
endurance of headache and drowsiness; Jane 
sat buried in deep meditation; Mordaunt 
gazed mechanically on the subsiding storm; 
and Mr. Sackville was forced by civility to 
continue conversing with Miss Lomax. 
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They had had time to enter on many topics, 
and compare notes about several distant scenes, 
and their acquaintance with various small 
sciences, before Mordaunt, starting from a 
lengthened reverie, pointed out that the rain 
had ceased^ and departure become practi- 
cable. * 

They started, accompanied by Miss Lomax ; 
and as they passed along, the fitful petulance 
of the busy wind pelted them with unexpected 
showers from the drenched trees. As they 
came at length in sight of the surging ocean, 
swollen, discoloured, and thundering with the 
awakened voices of its thousand billows, all 
blended in one deep chorus, Mordaunt's low 
voice whispered to Mr. Sackville, in sudden 
alarm — 

' Surely they are at home long ago V 

' Pooh! Mordaunt ; of course they are -/ and 
Mr. Sackville pointed out, with all the skill of 
a painter, the magnificence of the scene. He 
was sorry when they turned the point of rock 
which hid their home from them. ^ I could 
wish such a beautiful drive to last for ever V 

But it cannot be. Yohder is the house; 
the sun is breaking forth, and a knot of idlers 
is gathered round their door. 
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' Scarcely genial weather to idle in,' added 
Mr. Sackville. 

It was strange, certainly, Mordaunt thought, 
and stranger still were the countenances of the 
idlers. He held in the eager horses, lest they 
should trample any one down. That was his 
last coherent impulse, before those horses were 
seized, and he himself, springing to the ground, 
saw, or heard, or in some way knew, that — some 
one clung to him — a face, white with terror, 
looked into his, and he drew that sinking girl 
away with convulsive energy. 

Thought, speech seemed impossible, until 
the agonized questioning of her eyes wrung the 
words unconsciously from his lips — 

' Oh ! Jane, Jane ! would to Heaven I had 
died with them V 

For the boat had been run down in the 
storm. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

All vanished in a single word, 
A breath, a sound, and scarcely heard. 
Sea-^hip— drowned— shipwreck-so it came. 
The medc, the brave, the good was gone. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

IN the room so lately filled by the sound of 
laughter and the sweet voices of merry 
children, all is disordered, silent, and deserted. 
Only one inmate is left, who sits brooding over 
the wreck of so much love, so many earnest 
hopes. 

He is stunned by the blow — ^perhaps the 
utter fruitlessness of every effort renders it 
more appalling to one so fuU of energy. Could 
he but have known or shared the danger — 
could he have struggled to rescue them — any- 
thing but this sudden certainty that they were 
gone for ever, beyond human aid ! 

He scarcely can recall the events of the past 
night — the frantic grief of some, the blank 
despair of others ; one thing alone he feels he 
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never can forget, the expression of Jane Des- 
borougVs face when she stood before him, and 
told him she was going to Carisbroke with Mr. 
Sackville. 

' Impossible I it will kill you ! I will go !' 

' No, Mordaunt, grief does not kill so quickly, 
and his father must learn it from no lips but 
mine. He is my charge now. Who has he 
left but me V 

Mordaunt looked despairingly at Mr. Sack- 
ville. 

' Let me go, Mordaunt ; every moment 
of delay is cruel. You must comfort that 
poor woman. Heaven knows I would try 
to do it, were she the only suflferer. Let us 
fulfil the present duty. God will give us 
peace.' 

' It is better so. I will take care of her,' 
said George Sackville, earnestly, and supported 
her to the carriage. 

Mordaunt followed, feeling as if his last 
friend were torn from him. She put both 
hands in his, and looked earnestly upon him. 
Her lips moved, and he felt that she murmured 
a fervent prayer for him. Then she sank 
heavily back, and they were soon out of sight. 
Had not Mordaunt already a thousand times 
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pictured her borne off thus swiftly as a bride ? 
that quiet countenance lighted with the radi- 
ance of happy love, and that soft^ dark hair 
wreathed with snowy flowers — hair now 
recklessly put back from the ghastly face, 
whereon that night has wrought the change of 
years ! 

He drooped his aching head upon his hands, 
and followed her in thought upon her way. 
He saw the bereaved father, the desolate home, 
to which no Carisbroke would now succeed. 

' Walter, Walter, why were you taken — why 
was / left ? None but you would have mourned 
for me. I have no lineage to perpetuate, no 
Jane Desborough to share my fate, and I should 
have died with him who was my all.' 

The sunlight streamed upon him, as he sat 
there in his restless agony ; it smote him with 
its fiery wing, until he looked up through its 
golden lustre to the cloudless vault of heaven. 
It seemed to him as if a spirit whispered — 
^ He was ripe for the harvest of glory. What 
are you V 

It flashed upon him how Walter had spoken 
during their walk — their last walk; he saw 
again his joyful look, and heard his solemn 
words — ' I have no future but Eternity.' 

H % 
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' Yes, yes ; it is all just and right. He was 
fit to die, and I — * 

He heard the low, unceasing moan from 
Mrs. Cuthbert's room. She was all that was 
left to him now; and whatever cares or diffi- 
culties might beset him, the memory of her 
husband bound him to her for ever. For 
Walter's loss did in nowise dull his sense of 
their own peculiar bereavement. A thousand 
recollections hovered roimd him — ^helpless 
childhood, careless boyhood, each and all 
linked with the image of his kind, indulgent 
cousin. Worse than the bitterness of death 
was struggling in Mordaunt's breast. It was 
a very little hand which touched his elbow, 
and yet it startled him like an electric shock — 
it was but a small face that was lifted to his, 
yet the affection it expressed was very great. 
' You are left to love me. Eve V he murmured, 
involuntarily. She raised her streaming eyes, 
and answered, ^ Always ! always !* with the pas- 
sionate eagerness which sometimes made her 
seem as much older than she really was, as at 
other moments she appeared younger. ' I am 
spared to watch over her,' he thought, with a 
sudden throb of thankfulness. ' I must fulfil 
to her my debt of gratitude to the dead.' 
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And he clasped the little orphan in his 
arms. 

Night has come again. Restless and mise- 
rable, he has gone out to pace the beach, and 
watch for the return of those who are employed 
upon a sad and solemn service. He is un- 
nerved, as if by long illness. It is an eflfort 
to drag himself along the heavy shingle. And 
yet there shines the moon, untroubled, as if 
she lighted only a world where Death had never 
entered. Gently the waves are washing the shore 
— rippling, sparkling, leaping up like dancing 
fairies on the rocks — then trickling back through 
the round, brown pebbles, with a sound which, 
to his ear, has now lost all its delicate music. 
He walks on, not caring whither, until he finds 
himself nearly opposite the entrance of the 
valley which he had last visited with Walter. 
He vaguely wonders whether from Cheriton 
churchyard he could espy the sea, with that 
long flood of light upon its waves. How cold 
the lustre is to him now ! Turning round, 
he sees behind him, high upon the beach, a 
figure. It is a coast-guardsman, apparently 
watching him, or perhaps a more distant object, 
which he now remarks — a boat running inshore, 
and landing several men. 
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Mordaunt^s feet are rooted to the earth. 
He can neither go forward nor retreat. He 
dimly recognises the group, which draws nearer 
and nearer, whilst his every pul^e is hushed by 
the horror of expectation. 

They discern him — know him — and by and 
by stop beside him, slowly and reverently lay- 
ing down their burden. Then, with an outward 
calmness, which would surprise even himself, 
were it possible he could, at this moment, think 
at all. Dauntless stoops and raises the covering 
from the face. The chiselled features, the smil- 
ing, slumbering expression, upon which that 
stream of moonlight falls so brightly, are those 
of Walter Carisbroke. 

The anguished mourner stands abashed in 
the presence of that awful beauty. Here is no 
struggle^ no last wrestle with implacable destiny, 
no regret for earthly joys for ever lost. Sweeter 
and calmer than sleep is the stillness of that 
youthful face, which looks as if it could not 
know decay. 

No natural wasting of the vital principle has 
dimmed it; no trust misplaced, no love unre- 
turned, no doubt, no care have written their 
sorrowful tale upon the unfurrowed brow; and 
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now the smile upon the lips speaks but the full 
fruition of every hope. 

' Weep not for me/ it says. ' I rest. Friend 
of my heart, press onward to the goal, where I 
am crowned a victor.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Seek not altogether to dry np the stream of sorrow, 
but to bound it, and keep it within its banks. 

Lei&hton. 

THE effect of grief is so different on different 
dispositions, that however intimately we 
may know a person, unless we have been with 
him in affliction, there is one mysterious portion 
of his nature into which we have never glanced. 
How then hope to console him? Bear but the 
spell of sincere sympathy in your own bosom, 
breathe no word which does not spring from 
true sorrow within you, shed no feigned tear, 
and the wounded heart of the sufferer can 
scarcely feel your compassion otherwise than 
welcome. 

Miss Lomax found herself suddenly in the 
midst of trial — she had joined a gay holiday 
party, and she remained to comfort them in 
their bereavement. She forgot that only yes- 
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terday they were utter strangers to her; their 
past history needed no unravelling. She sat, 
with the fevered cheek of the sobbing widow 
on her shoulder; she soothed the clamorous, 
wondering wailing of the children ; she 
directed, and counselled, and controlled with a 
vigorous judgment and a delicate tact, which 
made her the most efficient Mend imaginable; 
and never once paused to say to herself, 'I 
am weary — why do I expose myself to such 
harass? why do I intrude upon strangers, 
who must have many old acquaintances ready 
to help them?^ She only saw that there were 
none at hand, and persevered in her course 
of kindness. 

Before twelve hours had elapsed, she was 
perfectly aware of the natures with which she 
had to deal; and wayward and violent as was 
Mrs. Cuthbert's anguish, perhaps Miss Lomax 
found it more easy to encounter than a quieter 
despair. Lonely as she was herself, she could 
imagine a widowhood from which she must 
have shrunk with solemn awe, feeling that with 
such desolation she dared not intermeddle. 
But Mrs. Cuthbert had never been capable of 
more than a common sort of aflfection for her 
husband. He was useful to her, she was proud 
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of his position, she liked to be with him, to 
annoy him, to feel that she had him in her 
power — some natural ties of habit and fond- 
ness united her to him; but of the true devo- 
tion of a wife she had no real conception : she 
had lived beside him, not with him, and no 
portion of her being died with him. So as she 
had loved him with an ignoble love, she mourned 
him with an insensate and indiscriminate grief. 
Miss Lomax was sorry for her— still more sorry 
for the helpless orphans; but the image of misery 
which lived in her memory most vividly was 
Mordaunt^s face, as he carried Jane Desbo- 
rough's insensible form into the house; and 
whenever she ventured in to speak to him, a 
heavy load seemed to weigh upon her heart, 
and her clear voice grew husky with agitation. 
For she guessed that his was the deepest nature, 
and that there was no sounding the abyss of 
his sorrow. Accordingly, for him her fears 
were aroused. She saw that though he was 
grateful to her, and ready to take her advice in 
all things, she was too great a stranger to have 
any influence over him; and, if Mrs. Cuthbert 
had concentrated the wailing of a month into 
one hour, it would scarcely have affected her as 
much as one glance at his face, as he sat in that 
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darkened room, quietly waiting. Waiting — for 
what? For the dead^ that human eye was 
never more to look upon ! 

A cousin of Mrs. Cuthbert's hurried down 
from London for an hour or two. He was a 
vulgar, bustling man^ who came more from 
curiosity than compassion. Mordaunt saw him, 
thanked him, accepted not the services but 
carelessly proffered. Mr. Cuthbert had had no 
near relatives — his partner did not come, which 
was strange. He wrote a brief, hasty letter, 
full of dismay, and said he dared not leave town, 
so confused were all affairs. But in Mordaunt^s 
stunned condition, that letter was scarcely com- 
prehensible. He laid it aside, and sat down 
again to wait. He had himself no friends — 
the one who had never failed him could not 
reach him now. 

Another day and night were gone ; and again 
another day was drawing to its close. Miss 
Lomax had stolen for a moment out of the room, 
where Mrs. Cuthbert had sunk into the sleep 
of exhaustion, when she heard the front door 
carefully opened — she looked, and then ran 
eagerly, though gently, down stairs. Mr. Sack- 
ville could hardly have expected her to be the 
watcher in that house of affliction, and yet it 
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did not surprise him that it was she who 
greeted him so fervently. 

' Oh ! may Heaven be thanked that you have 
returned ! We need you very much ; but how 
have you left the others ?' 

' The old man bowed to the dust, and every- 
where the deepest sorrow ; but if angels grieve, 
surely they grieve like Jane Desborough/ 

' I am thankful you have arrived/ reiterated 
Miss Lomax. ^ Try to rouse this poor young 
man — ^his is a suffering over which I have no 
power/ 

They went upstairs together like old friends, 
and then she left him as he passed into the room 
where Mordaunt sat waiting. Let us not follow. 

Mr. Sackville had always liked Dauntless, 
but from that time there was a deeper tone in 
his affection ; he had seen in that solemn hour 
the veil lifted from the young man's heart, 
and thenceforward loved him as a father. And 
Mordaunt rose up and resumed the duties of 
life — life ! from which all the freshness and 
the beauty had been crushed, but which was 
still there — a crippled and unsightly burden 
that could not be laid down. Childish griev- 
ances, boyish anxieties, and selfish cares were 
all forgotten now. He had been often moody. 
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sometimes morbid — there was no room for that 
in the absorbing magnitude of the present 
sorrow. There came a time when Mordaunt, 
watching others in affliction, and looking back 
to his own trial, fancied he must be of an 
insensible temperament. He could not remem- 
ber that he had thought as they did — ' Was 
ever grief like my grief ?^ or cherished the 
conviction that it had blighted his life for ever ; 
or that his love, or the perfection of those he 
had lost, surpassed the love and perfection of 
others. He did not ask himself how he was 
bearing his calamity, but simply bore it — simply 
went on his way, remembering that his man- 
hood forbade him to show outward tokens of 
inward pangs — that it was God^s will, and he 
must not repine— above all, that others were 
bleeding from the same blow, how much more 
or less than himself he paused not to inquire. 
Self was thrust out of sight. 

The duties devolving upon him were neither 
few nor light ; but he met them in this spirit, 
happily unconscious that he was trying to be 
unselfish or heroic. He went to Carisbroke to 
lay his friend^s body with the ashes of his 
forefathers. The bereaved father was so stunned 
by his loss that nothing could be done to 
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comfort him, and the one meeting from which 
Mordaunt shrank with agony was averted. 
Janets strength had for the moment given way, 
and she was not allowed to encounter the fresh 
excitement of seeing him. He went to White- 
field, forgetting what an ordeal it would be. 
It was right he should go, and he never ques- 
tioned the obligation. Do not let us look upon 
him there. 

Soon he was again at Sandgate, waiting until 
it should please Mrs. Cuthbert to fancy she 
could be moved. She persisted in imagining that 
her husband might, possibly, have been saved. 
Every old tale of miraculous escape was brought 
forward, in defiance of its utter dissimilarity to 
the present case ; and he had to witness her 
varying moods of wild hope and expectation, 
and of frenzied disappointment. If anything 
could have tended to embitter their lot more, 
it was this, and the detention in a spot so full 
of painful associations. In vain he turned his 
steps into deep sandy lanes and along breezy 
downs, in the inner part of the country — ^he came 
always back to the sweeping bay, the sounding 
shingle, the unceasing roll of the ocean. 

At length letters came. He was wanted in 
London. Even this made no impression upon 
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Mrs. Cuthbert — she must stay, she said ; Mr. 
Sackville and Miss Lomax must stay with her. 
She assumed to herself a kind of claim upon 
their time and devotion, which neither, in their 
deep compassion, cared to dispute. So Mor- 
daunt, unused as he was necessarily, both from 
his youth and training, to business, journeyed 
up alone to encounter it. He was, however, 
too anxious to remember his inexperience, or to 
shrink from any labour or responsibility. He 
expected difficulties ; he found what he did not 
expect — ruin. And with such a torrent of be- 
wildering calamities the poor boy had to struggle 
alone. Alone ? Yes ! But that thought brought 
one first gleam of unselfish consolation — ^He 
is spared all this 1 Oh ! I am thankful !^ 

It might have saddened and disgusted a far 
more sanguine spirit than Mordaunt had ever 
possessed to look for the first time into the 
world of commerce through the medium of 
bankruptcy. An unnerved, unsatisfactory part- 
ner, whose conduct inspired him with inde- 
finable suspicion — creditors fuU of distrust and 
dismay — Mends, sympathetic in words, but 
wholly wanting in action ; all these passed be- 
fore him like the varying phantasms of a night- 
mare, consistent only in their repulsiveness. 
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He rememUered his cousin^s large-heartedness, 
his courtesy, his too easy benevolence and good- 
nature ; and wondered bitterly to see how little 
those he had trusted and benefited cared to 
trample on his memory, or pass by on the other 
side, whilst his family were in their sore dis- 
tress. Yet, amid these trials, it was with un- 
speakable satisfaction that Mordaunt found that 
in his inmost conscience he could acquit Mr. 
Cuthbert of blame. His embarrassments ap- 
peared to have first arisen from unlooked-for 
contingencies, in which the whole British trade 
was involved ; his partner had evidently been a 
clog, not an aid to him in his troubles ; but with 
his high character aud industry he might have 
surmounted them. 

Mordaunt knew too well how little it had 
been possible for him to confide his position to 
such a wife as Mrs. Cuthbert, and his own in- 
experience had equally appeared to unfit him 
as an adviser. 

How unfortunate such reticence on his 
cousin^s part proved now, when, wholly igno- 
rant of his affairs, he was so suddenly left as 
the sole person who could even try to act for 
the widow and orphans ! For them little or no 
provision had been made ; that point was soon 
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ascertained. How much the creditors could 
recover from the realization of the property, was 
a question not admitting of such rapid decision ; 
but he hoped, with all the eagerness of intense 
desire, that in the end their loss would be 
light. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cuthbert grew impatient at 
his protracted absence and ^ unfeeling neglect,' 
and Miss Lomax found her post of comforter 
more and more arduous. 

^ If we could but remove her !' said she, one 
day, clasping her hands in sudden agitation. 

Mr. Sackville looked up in surprise. She 
had been sitting so quietly ever since he entered, 
that he had not ventured to approach, believing 
that, overcome by watching and fatigue, she 
had fallen asleep. 

* Even for your sake I am sure it would be 
most desirable,' he replied. 

^ Pshaw !' she exclaimed, quickly, ^ you don't 
suppose I am at all to be pitied ? Mine has 
been a very light share of the trial, if indeed it 
has not been a positive good to me, giving me 
motive for exertion and interest for all my 
better feelings. No ; it is from no selfish reason 
that I long for Mrs. Cuthbert's departure — ^it 
is only because here every sight and sound 
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tends to renew in her mind that unfortimate 
hope of his restoration ; because^ if she is to 
return at all to her home^ it ought to be done 
as speedily as possible/ 

^ Ah ! if she is to return at all/ said Mr. 
Sackville^ sadly ; and Miss Lomax fancied that 
there was a heavier cloud than ever upon his 
countenance. 

^ Oh!^ she exclaimed, anxiously, 'I fear there 
is something wrong. Forgive me, I have no 
right to inquire into their affairs; but I have 
been so interested — ' 

^ You have a right, I think/ he answered, 
with some emotion ; ' no friend has done for 
them what you have, and I believe I should tell 
you the secret, even if it were likely to remain 
such for ever to the world — but this, unfortu- 
nately, is not so. Mr. Cuthbert was always 
considered a man of large fortune, but it ap- 
pears that he has lately become deeply involved, 
and in the present commercial panic his sudden 
and fearful fate has ensured and accelerated 
the impending ruin of his firm. 1 received 
the certain announcement of their bankruptcy 
some days ago. Poor Mrs. Cuthbert ! it were 
vain to remove her to a home no longer hers, 
for, of course, the creditors seize everything.' 
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Miss Lomax listened breathlessly to this 
recital. 

^ Poor woman, poor woman I' she said, sor- 
rowfully; ' how wrong it is to feel impatient 
with her, when such chastisements are laid 
upon her ! Rather let us think what can be 
done to alleviate the evils of her position. Mr. 
Sackville, she must go to my house in town : 
it will be sad confinement for the children, but 
it is the best we can do under the circum- 
stances ; and Mr. Daresford will be on the spot 
to look after their aflfairs.' 

' My dear Miss Lomax, the thing is not to 
be dreamed of for one moment. You have 
already shown inexpressible kindness ; you 
must not burden yourself any further.' 

'Burden myself? How, pray?' 

* By filling your house with such a family, 
in such a state of anxiety and sorrow, with 
fractious children, and a repining and — I must 
say it — exacting woman.' 

' Well, but, Mr. Sackville, supposing I can 
show that the home I ofier would otherwise be 
filled only by ennui, weariness, and misan- 
thropy?' 

' Ah ! then — ^but that I do not credit.' 

' I assure you that it is so, and will prove 

1 Z 
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it. My mother died when I was an in&nt; 
my father, when I was about twelve years old. 
He left me wholly unprovided for, unless you 
could call such the solemn terms in which he 
commended me by letter to his brother in 
India, and to another in England ; who accord- 
ingly, in the freshness of his regret, took me 
to his home, and there sheltered me, until an 
answer should arrive from my other uncle. 
That it should prove very considerate, I do 
not think was desired by my selfish aunt. Not 
a little solicitous was she lest I should inter- 
fere with the prospects of her own large family * 
of children. True, they were prosperous, and 
I was a beggar; but perhaps it was natural 
that she should not reflect upon that. In due 
time the Indian letter came; my rich uncle 
said, of course they would retain me in their 
family, and promised a certain annual sum for 
my support. It was not much, certainly — 
enough to preclude my putting them to expense 
— ^not suflScient to make me independent of 
them. As soon as I grew up, I proposed to 
work for myself: but, in the first place, they 
had not given me a good education; and, in 
the next, they sternly refused to permit such a 
step. I should not so disgrace them, they 
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said. They knew, I fancy, that such a pro- 
ceeding would perhaps draw down upon them 
the anger of their Indian uncle, and danger- 
ously excite his sympathies on my behalf. So 
I remained, year after year, endured but dis? 
liked, toiling hard to serve them, yet never 
thanked. I was something like an upper ser- 
vant in the house, without her pay or privileges. 
I do not believe I could have borne it after mv 
early girlhood had passed ; for, as I grew to be 
a woman, I should have felt within me strength 
to assert my freedom, and brave their anger ; 
but my uncle became a helpless invalid, and I 
soon saw that here was the task appointed me 
by Heaven. His daughters were handsome, and 
fond of pleasure ; their mother esteemed it her 
imperative duty to gratify this love, and to 
support and shield them in the chase. And 
so her poor husband needed me to nurse, com- 
fort, and amuse him. Don^t imagine, now, that I 
was a perfect martyr : doubtless the whole had 
its disagreeable drawbacks — often want of sleep, 
exercise, change, and the delight of having 
leisure sometimes to oneself; but then it was 
pleasant to feel myself of use, to know that in 
the course of years he learned to cling to me 
and love me. And then I read to him. He 
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was naturally a clever, well-instructed man; 
and whenever illness left him an interval of 
freedom, he liked to busy himself intellectually, 
and trained me to help him and to understand a 
few of his favourite pursuits. 

' There is the secret, Mr. Sackville, of my 
little bit of botany, geology, and chemistn;-. 
So time passed away — some of my cousins 
married — my uncle grew weaker and weaker. 
Finally, his brother returned from India. Oh ! 
how rapturously they all received him — ^how 
anxiously they kept me away from him ! !My 
poor uncle's sick room was now a chosen 
resort; because, naturaUy enough, his brother 
was often there. ^Do, pray, try and make 
them stay away,' the invalid said, unguardedly, 
cue day; ' they harass me — ^thev are so noisv. 
You see, brother, I am not used to have any 
one but Susan with me.' My Indian uncle 
gave me a strange look, but said nothing. His 
own health was impaired, but he kept that a 
secret. About two months after his return my 
poor charge died. It was a sorrowful day for 
me. Others said it was a release ; but I have 
never felt it so ; it left me without an object. 
I had lived myself into my uncle's sick-nurse, 
and ODuld not readily adapt myself to other 
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occupations. For a time I made no effort to 
seek another home^ but a catastrophe was at 
hand — the death of my other imcle, and the 
discovery that he had bequeathed to me what 
may not seem to others a very large fortune, 
but what was in my eyes untold riches. You 
can guess how this was received by my rela- 
tions, and how completely we are separated. I 
may call myself friendless, for I cannot readily 
believe in the professions of those who formerly 
slighted me. You know now my position, 
and will see that Mrs. Cuthbert would inter- 
rupt no avocations, no social arrangements. It 
will be a boon to give me such objects of 
interest.' 

*I understand you/ Mr. Sackville replied, 
huskily, for he was touched by the story, though 
she made no attempt to tell it pathetically. 
She thought it would aid her charitable pur- 
pose if she related it, and did so simply and 
calmly as a matter of business. 

All Mordaunt's natural delicacy of feeling 
shrank from thus entailing, not only added care, 
but expense, upon a stranger; yet a little re- 
flection (aided by Mr. Sackville's arguments) 
soon showed him that he was in no position to 
refuse help so timely, for those who needed it 
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BO sorely. Mr. Carisbroke, indeed, might easily 
have sheltered them, but he continued sunk in 
moody despair, enduring neither question nor 
remark which could in any way relate to the 
late catastrophe ; and Jane had been forced to 
content herself with loving messages and re- 
grets. To have intruded such a mourner as 
Mrs. Cuthbert under his roof would have been 
an experiment too rash for the boldest spirit. 
The arduous task of proposing and insisting 
on Miss Lomax^s plan was, therefore, entered 
upon immediately ; and whilst it was still in 
process, Mordaunt^s sorrowful thoughts were 
irresistibly directed to the still more anxious 
question, of what was to be done for these 
bereaved ones in future — not who was to do it, 
but how ? 

It had been under very different circum- 
stances that he had hitherto contemplated the 
choice of his life's labour. Independence and 
fame were for the moment dwarfed under the 
necessity for bread ; bread not for himself only, 
but for these poor sufferers. No profession 
held out a chance of immediate support, and 
the trifling amount of capital he possessed was 
absolutely needed now for present wants, and 
also to secure a home for Mrs. Cuthbert. From 
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her exertions he expected nothing. It wonld be 
too fortunate if she did not oppose all his de- 
signs for her. Whilst he thus cogitated, and 
watched, and lost no opportunity of inquiring 
for employment, even amidst his multifarious 
occupations and cares, he heard at last that 
she had suddenly yielded to persuasion, and 
would brook hardly the necessary delay before 
starting oflf to town. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

He saddens : all the magic light 

Dies off at once from bower and hall ; 
And all the place is dark, and all 

The chambers emptied of delight. 

Tennyson. 

^HE garden at Carisbroke was full of flowers; 
-*- scarcely could the eye pierce to the soil 
through the masses of leaves and blossom. 
Nor were the withered flowers untrimmed, nor 
was there one vestige of neglect in the whole 
smiling expanse of lawn and shrubbery. And 
yet it was not gay. All was silent, except the 
birds, which hush not their warbling for any 
human sorrow. But sound of voice, or laughter, 
there was nonej nor graceful figures flitting 
through the walks, nor books upon the garden 
seat. 

The sun was going down in a perfect blaze 
of splendour, after one of the hottest days of 
the closing summer, when a dog, sitting at the 
wicket-gate of the rose-garden, caught the 
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sound of a footstep which it knew well — a foot- 
step long unheard at Carisbroke^ and associated 
to that poor animal with the one it loved best. 
In a paroxysm of delight and excitement, it 
flew forward with a joyful cry, leapt the small 
gate, and flew upon Mordaunt Daresford, licking 
his hands and springing up to his shoulders, 
and then again and again scouring round him 
with that frantic and exulting bark. 

* Poor Hal, poor Hal !' said Mordaunt, and 
his voice was choked by emotion. He put his 
hand upon the gate to support himself. He 
was more unmanned by the greeting of the 
dog than by anything which had occurred since 
the fatal day at Sandgate. And yet his suf- 
ferings had been many and severe. He was 
worn and changed; years, not weeks, seemed 
to have lagged by, and left him, no longer a 
boy, but a care-corroded man. 

He looked round him upon the beautiful 
scene, enhanced by the glory of the setting 
sun. He felt too unnerved to attempt to enter 
the house immediately, and so passed through 
the wicket, and stood for a few minutes in the 
flower-garden — Hal following him closely, with 
a low whimpering sound of mingled pleasure 
and complaint. But for that, and the aching 
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of his own bosom, he might have fancied that 
all was a dream. All at once^ at the large 
open window of a sitting-room, he discerned 
Jane Desborough. She did not see him, 
and came forward slowly without any ap- 
parent purpose, gazing vaguely on the sun- 
set, yet as if she noted it not. And Mor- 
daunt, who could not descry any alteration in 
himself, was startled by what he perceived in 
her. The quiet features were so rigidly still, 
the calm eyes so joyless, the pale complexion 
so utterly colourless, and round the slight 
figure hung such heavy folds of lustreless black ! 
Once he thought her glauce wandered upward, 
and her small hands were folded in prayer; 
and in his heart be joined in that aspiration, 
that she might yet be comforted. He was 
about to withdraw silently, when Hal^s low 
whimpering struck upon her ear, and with a 
sudden movement, and look of pain, she turned 
and beheld him. Probably both had alike 
longed for and yet dreaded their first inter- 
view ; but now, surprise and emotion prevailed. 
Jane held out her hands to him^ and he was 
instantly beside her, clasped them eagerly, 
gazed in her pale face, and then the poor girl 
shuddered, and burst into tears. Mordaunt 
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followed her into the room ; what had they in 
common with flowers and sunshine? He 
watched her bitter weeping, and almost envied 
her the relief; for he could not pour away his 
sorrow in tears. And yet it did him good to 
be beside her^ for it softened him ; and for the 
last few weeks, suffering had seemed only to 
harden him. At last she struggled with herself, 
and grew more composed. 

^ I am glad you have come,' she said. ' It 
must always have been a trial, but it is a com- 
fort also, and in future it will be better for us. 
We must not mourn as those who have no 
hope.' 

* I have need to learn from you that lesson 
of resignation,' said poor Mordaunt. 

' No,' she replied, gently. ' I have heard 
how firmly you have borne all that has hap- 
pened ; but it has been firmness, I hope, re- 
signation, courage — not — ' 

And she hesitated. 

^ I knew it was not want of feeling, but 
sometimes we harden ourselves against the 
blow. We endure instead of submitting. I 
wish it were not so with his poor father. Per- 
haps seeing you may rouse him from the state 
of sullen sorrow into which he has fallen. Oh 1 
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if it were only for Walter^s own sake^ I could 
not mourn so. How it would have grieved 
him to behold it !' 

' You speak of him ?' asked Mordaunt, sadly. 

^ Yes, as surely as I think of him; and that 
is always. There is not a spot here which does 
not remind me of him; not a thing, animate or 
inanimate, which is not associated with him. 
Were I to banish his name ftom my words, and 
his image from my life, what would be left to 
me ? It is so interwoven with my past history, 
that unless I drank the cup of oblivion at once, 
I could not forget him. And why not speak of 
what is ever with me ? Can his memory bring 
with it anything which is incongruous or fri- 
volous?^ 

'Nothing/ said Mordaunt; 'I have thought of 
that often. How much in harmony with what is 
solemn was every word and act of his, in spite 
of his sunny temperament !^ 

' He lived to die,^ replied Jane: ' he was only 
lent to us to show us what perfection a Christian 
might attain, leaning not on his own strength, 
but on his Master's. Yes, Mordaunt,' she re- 
sumed, after a short silence, ' I speak of him ; I 
think of him ; 1 would make my whole future life 
a tribute to his memory, by doing what would 
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have pleased him most — and yet 1 would not do 
it wholly from love to him^ for am I not taught 
by one who is dearer and holier still? And you 
— ^you will do so also?' 

' If God will sustain me/ he said, fervently — 
and the aspiration was sincere and long remem- 
bered. Then a veil seenied for a moment to be 
lifted from the future, and as Jane Desborough 
sat there with her look of chastened sorrow, so 
Mordaunt beheld her to the end — faithful still 
to the memory of her early love, and dedicating 
to him every act of a pure and useful life. It 
was a higher monument to his friend than any 
which wealth or fame could erect. 

The last sunbeam sinks away, and dim sha- 
dows gather in the comers of the room farthest 
from the window j but greyer, colder, darker 
still, are the shadows coiling themselves around 
Mordaunt's heart. 

With a sigh (unheeded by herself, so fre- 
quent were they now), Jane roused herself at 
last, and spoke — ^ Some losses we never can 
repair; but there are others, mere trifles in com- 
parison, and yet most hard to endure. As Mr. 
Sackville is my chief informant, I presume that 
I know all correctly — Mrs. Cuthbert is unpro- 
vided for ?' 
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* She has about fifty pounds a-year, or rather 
less; but what is that to her^ accustomed to 
thousands — and with two children dependent 
upon her?^ 

' How came your poor cousin to settle so 
little upon her?' 

^ She had nothing of her own^ and this was 
a mere provision for pocket-money. I suppose 
he never dreamed of reverses then. Afterwards 
he attempted to do more for her, but it was 
never properly carried out, and has been set 
aside by the creditors.' 

' It seems to me incredible/ said Jane, after 
a pause. ' I regarded your cousin as a man 
of such great fortune, such firm credit.' 

'And, had you recently been watching the 
progress of mercantile afifairs,' answered Mor- 
daunt, ' you would know that dozens equally 
high in standing have bitten the dust. The 
panic has been universal. Men of the first 
reputation, with whom he was connected, are 
bankrupt, and have involved him fearfully. He 
was too little eager for his own interest to fight 
firmly against such difficulties; and if he could 
not, judge how slight has been our chance, in- 
experienced, unnerved, with danger rendered 
threefold by his sudden removal. Had we even 
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been able more certainly to prove his death, it 
would have aided us ; for in this state of uni- 
versal alarm and suspicion, every man breathes 
only distrust of his neighbour ; and stainless as 
Mr. Cuthbert^s reputation was, there are not 
wanting base calumniators to insinuate that he 
did not really perish. Our trials, our struggles 
have been great, and will not soon be ended; and 
aU has been increased by the conduct of his part- 
ner, who, left as co-executor of the will (now, 
unfortunately, a mere piece of waste paper), is 
only a drag upon Mr. Sackville and myself — 
indeed we have reason to fear he has not acted 
fairly, and has an interest in impeding all in- 
vestigation.^ 

^ But will many debts remain unsettled T 
' No ; I think that, in spite of the fearful 
depreciation of property,, most can be met now, 
and the rest will in time be discharged in full. 
There must not be a slur upon his memory, if 
we devote our lives to wipe it ofiF.^ 

Jane listened eagerly. Not a detail was lost 
upon her, nor yet did she fail to observe, with 
a start, the altered tone of Mordaunt^s voice 
and manner. The one had grown colder, 
clearer, less impassioned; the other was more 
decided, more business-like, almost or alto- 
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gether hard. It was a great change wrought 
in a few weeks. Yes, Jane, and confirmed in 
the last few seconds, whilst you have watched 
the sunset printing its farewell kiss upon your 
white roses. 

^ And yet/ she said, ' you do not hope to re- 
cover more for poor Mrs. Cuthbert ? What will 
become of her V 

Mordaunt^s cheek flushed crimson, and for 
an instant the firm tone varied : — * I shared my 
cousin^s fortunes in his prosperity, I shall not 
desert his widow in her poverty. I thought 
you would have comprehended this,^ he added, 
presently, ' although she could not at first ; 
but it is all arranged now.' 

' You must tell me how ; I have reasons for 
the inquiry.' 

' Why, truly,' he said, with a forced laugh, 
' you have cause to distrust my powers of aid- 
ing any one. How often we have bewailed my 
want of perseverance ! And, now, all my dreams 
of science and of travel are over; for I must 
take whatever work I can most readily procure 
— and my having hitherto had no practice is 
sadly against me. I envy the very boy who 
swept the offices, for he is so far wiser than I 
am. I am about to turn into a mere clerk, 
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Miss Desborough; and you will blush to ac- 
knowledge me as an acquaintance/ 

She did not comment on his conjecture. 
Perhaps that rather chilled him, and made his 
voice sterner again — ^for he could not see how 
her lip quivered, and tears of emotion and sor- 
row swelled her eyelids. 

*The still prosperous firm of Hopley and 
Gregson have condescended, as a great favour, 
to engage me. I have to begin at the begin- 
ning, of course ; so I shall not be a millionaire 
speedily.^ 

^ I thought you might be going abroad ?^ 

* No ; we have taken a very small house in 
rather a cockneyfied suburb ; and to-morrow, at 
the sale, 1 hope to purchase such of our favourite 
old furniture as will befit our present circum- 
stances, and be pleasing to Mrs. Cuthbert's eyes.^ 

'Then she is to live with you!^ ejaculated 
Jane, with irrepressible dismay; and to her 
memory arose every tyrannical, harsh act which 
had made poor Mordaunt an unhappy child, a 
moody, discontented boy. She knew that his 
dearest wish was to go far away where he might 
never see her face again ; and was this for ever 
resigned ? was he always to be fettered to her ? 

' Yes,^ he replied ; adding, rapidly, ' I could 
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not bear to be separated from the children. 
Consider, they are all that are left to me I' 

Jane did consider; and she saw that her old 
friend, Walter^s friend, of whose talents they 
had often talked together, and augured for him 
a brilliant destiny, was about to sacrifice him- 
self — to become a mere quill-driver — a servant 
of people far his inferiors. He was to drudge 
hard day after day, returning home always to 
a disappointed, querulous, frivolous woman, who 
had hated him for years, and would scarcely 
change her nature and her inclination now — 
he was to know privation, embarrassment, the 
grinding cares of poverty — whilst she, Jane 
Desborough, had wealth, far, far beyond her 
wants — wealth which she could never enjoy — 
wealth which was a burden to her, a lonely girl 
without one tie on earth, and, in her heart, 
resolved never to form any. Oh ! how every 
golden coin which she possessed weighed her 
down now — ^to her a toil, a misery; and yet to 
him it might be life, ease, happiness, fame I 
What must be done ? 

^ And would such a fate content you, Mor- 
daunt V 

* It has contented many a better man, Miss 
Desborough/ 
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He spoke calmly, almost lightly. She hesi- 
tated ; but for once in her existence feeling was 
too strong to be repressed, and she broke forth 
rapidly — 

^ But it does not please me. Oh ! how dif- 
ferent did we imagine your lot j how often we 
have painted bright pictures of your success; 
and were he here, how gladly would he share 
with you all he possessed ! You know that were 
"Walter Carisbroke alive, you never would be 
reduced to this !' 

^ Let us not dream of what might have been, 
Miss Desborough. We know what is, and it 
is inevitable/ 

' Not whilst I survive to do as he would have 
done. Mordaunt, you must see, as I do, how 
wretched your life will be, and it can be 
remedied so easily. I am your own old com- 
panion, your friend. I have a right to argue 
with you, if only for my own sake ; and oh ! 
how doubly strong my right when I speak for 
his ! I am rich — ^you have heard of my being 
so before this — and perhaps I have more than 
you imagine ; wealth which can never be of use 
to me, can never purchase for me one hour's 
peace of mind, unless you will let me employ 
it thus. Let me settle a sufficiency on Mrs. 
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Cuthbert and her children — whatever you deem 
proper ; they need never know that I am the 
donor. Let me make them independent, and 
then go — go and work in whatever way you 
believe most suited to you ; go abroad, if you 
will. I know you have just refused a cadet- 
ship j retract that refusal : be prosperous, be 
happy !' 

Mordaunt sprang to his feet ; he felt tempted 
to fling himself at hers, to express his gratitude 
in frantic terms ; but he restrained himself. 
He remembered that this was a holy offering 
to Walter^s memory ; not for an instant must 
he claim it as his own. 

' Miss Desborough — Jane — God reward you 
for your words, but it cannot be ! Never, 
whilst I live, must my cousin's children be 
dependent upon another. I have tasted the 
bitterness of dependence; they must never 
know it.' 

' Think you / would hold so bitter a cup to 
their lips?' said Jane, with a despondency 
which struck him painftdly. 

' Never, I believe ; and if I fail, if I am dis- 
abled, then let them be your charge — nay, 
more, to you I would be myself indebted, were 
my health to give way — * 
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'Will you promise that?^ she exclaimed^ 
eagerly. 

He took the trembling hand she raised to 
him entreatingly, and pressed it to his lips. 

' Yes, that I promise ; and for the rest, it is 
not from mere hollow pride that I refuse your 
offer, it is from a sense of duty. Hitherto I 
have lived without an aim; now I see one 
clearly before me. My vocation is to defend 
these poor bereaved beings from want. This 
task God has appointed for me, and shall I 
put it aside because fancy or whim tempt me 
to follow an utterly selfish pursuit ?' 

'You have thought over it all, you have 
questioned your powers of endurance V asked 
Jane, timidly. 

'Yes, Miss Desborough, I have communed 
with my own heart, and nothing can shake my 
purpose.^ 

' Then I can only pray for you V said Jane, 
inaudibly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The oldest hath borne most. 

King Leab. 



SHE went hurriedly away on the plea of pre- 
paring Mr. Carisbroke for the reception of 
Mordaunt ; and the latter paced the room with 
long, lingering steps, trying to look steadily on 
all the circumstances of his present position, 
and assure himself that they were solemn 
realities, amidst which he must henceforth pace 
steadily on to the close of his life. Far dif- 
ferent these trials from those which had loomed 
on his distempered fancy a few short weeks 
ago ! With a melancholy smile, he recalled 
those morbid visions in which he had seen him- 
self as the one sufferer, the unloved, the 
exiled, whilst others were loaded with happi- 
ness. There was not a torture in that imagined 
ordeal, which, in comparison with this, he 
would not now have sustained with exulta- 
tion. 
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^ Not this, not this V was the cry of his 
heart, as it is that of most. Self became of no 
importance, compared to the yearning pity with 
which Jane fiUed him, and sorrow came to him 
tenfold more heavily through her. The fervour 
of Walter's faith arose to his memory ; indeed, 
every syllable he uttered on that last morning 
had, through this dreary passage of his life, 
been sounding in Mordaunt^s ear. He wondered 
whether that feith would have waxed fainter, 
could the speaker have foretold Jane's destiny. 
'Could he have trusted even through this ?' and 
lo! the memory of his smile said, ^Yes; it 
triumphs even here!' 

' Can you come now V Jane's voice said, 
sadly; and then she answered his glance of 
inquiry, ^ you need not fear. I only wish he 
shrank more from the interview.' 

' He has seen me already,' Mordaimt ob- 
served, gently. 

' I know it,' was the faltering reply. 

And with light, careful tread (a sort of 
association with sickness of body), the two 
went into the presence of the bereaved 
father. 

This, at least, was no vision, but the stern 
reality: the once erect figure bent, the hand- 
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some features keen and ghastly^ as he sat in 
the subdued light, with his sunken cheek 
resting on his hand. But, most of all, Mor- 
daunt was struck by the lack-lustre gaze, and 
the cold, reluctant hand which just touched 
his, and then fell back again heavily. No 
paroxysm of grief could have seemed so terrible 
to Mordauht. Mr. Carisbroke had always 
treated him with much partiality; but this, and 
every tender association of him with Walter, 
had apparently died out. At least, neither word 
nor look evinced it now. Sorrow seldom works 
miracles. Tardy, indeed, is often the progress 
of her salutary influence, and the selfish man 
rarely grieves unselfishly. 

Whilst it was hardly possible to exaggerate 
Mr. Carisbroke's loss — an only son, an only 
child, the very last of his race, in the full glory 
of youth, and so rarely gifted with graces of 
mind and person — ^it yet chiUed Mordaunt to 
perceive how utterly he shut out all fellow- 
feeling for those whose happiness had been 
overwhelmed in the same catastrophe. In the 
magnitude of his calamity, he had lost all 
sense of the grief of others. Not only did it 
appear to him that no one could mourn for 
Walter as he did, but that no one had ever 
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sustained such a crushing bereavement. And 
so, in the dreary egotism of his grief, he re- 
jected every attempt at consolation ; would make 
no efifort to arouse himself, but sat day after day, 
unoccupied, almost motionless, in the vacuity 
of sullen despair. In vain had Jane spoken to 
him of the painful circumstances in which the 
Cuthberts were placed. He heard unsympa- 
thizingly, and uttered no offer of assistance. 
Walter^s well-known love for Mordaunt, and 
anxiety as to his prospects, were apparently 
blotted from his memory; and now, if any 
expression varied the moody no-meaning- 
ness of his glance, the young man almost 
imagined it bore the question, ' Why were you 
spared V 

But from his lips came no such inquiry ; he 
was content to deal in monosyllables, and soon 
relapsed into abstraction ; whUst a very forced 
dialogue, broken by many pauses, was attempted 
by Jane and Mordaunt. 

^ Your hope has not been realized V the 
latter observed, sadly, when they had quitted 
him. 

^ Not yet,' Jane answered, with quivering 
lip; ^but he will rally from this, I feel as- 
sured.' 
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Months and years passed away, and found 
her hopes unshaken yet unfulfilled. 

But time, whilst it brought little alteration 
to the state of affairs at Carisbroke, failed not 
to deal more palpably with others. It led the 
children up to girlhood, and made Mordaunt^s 
self-dedication no mere heroic resolve, but a 
fact, wrought out day by day, and hour by 
hour — one long, slow, incessant, and appa- 
rently interminable work. Very few of us 
are capable of unselfish resolutions, and fewer 
still know at what cost they must be carried 
out. Mordaunt never turned back from his 
strait and weary way, but he pursued it with 
bleeding feet. It did not grow more congenial 
to him by use ; on the contrary, it wore out 
himself y if not his determination. He had not 
shrunk from labour ; he had foreseen a career 
of obscurity; but he had not counted all the 
cost — the uncongenial associates, the growing 
dulness to much which had formerly interested 
him, the utter weariness of monotonous toil. 
Other men, not nearly his equals in talent, shot 
before him, and went into business for them- 
selves ; but he dared not risk such a step, when 
three helpless women were dependent upon him. 
Other men had holidays — ^his were few and 
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far between. Others had peaceful homes^ with 
wives^ mothers^ or sisters^ loving and grateful to 
them j but Mrs. Cuthbert, in her kindest mood, 
perpetually jarred upon his temper or taste. And 
though it seemed impossible to have subsisted 
so long upon his exertions without being in- 
spired with something like regard for him, still 
she took his conduct as a matter of course. 
She believed him richly blessed in having her 
to keep house for him, and never once checked 
her repining or captious humour, because it 
embittered his short hours of repose. 

Mordaunt came and went in his accustomed 
haunts of business ; and every one, to a certain 
extent, respected and trusted, but few loved 
him. He was too grave, too refined — was with 
them, but not of them. Many an unseemly 
jest, or injudicious prank, died out in the chill 
of his presence. He was too proud and re- 
served to seek the favour of those apparently 
above him in position. Strangers noted him 
for his method, his grave politeness and intelli- 
gence ; but his employers did not cordially like 
a clerk, who, in education and manner, was so 
far above them. 

As years rolled on, this reserved mechanical 
gravity became a habit, worn even at home. 
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He never complained of fatigue or of unhappi- 
nessj and no one pitied him. A shade more 
or less upon his brow affected no one, not even 
Eve, though she loved him passionately. But 
she grew used to his mode of life — ^it ceased to 
seem hard to her. She herself became daily 
dearer to him by his own unwearied love and 
care, by lessons for which he stole time from 
the scanty portion remaining for rest or recrea- 
tion; by her many whimsical, coaxing ways, 
and her unvarying tenderness to him. She 
was the only bright spot in his existence — the 
only one, who, though she could not truly 
read his wretchedness, called him dull, and 
tried to cheer him. 

Was Jane then forgetful of her early friend ? 
He never so accused her. Others might appear 
remiss, but he never fancied her so. The truth 
was, that they could rarely meet. She was 
much fettered by her devotion to Mr. Caris- 
broke; and even when she managed to visit 
Mrs. Cuthbert, it was usually in the hours 
when Mordaunt was absent. Come, however, 
she did, and never without some effort to bene- 
fit the children, or some gift to please their 
mother. 

Whenever she fimicied Mr. Carisbroke able 
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to bear it^ she sent for the children to stay with 
her, and spared no pains to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of their education, Mordaunt could 
not and did not reject her frequent contribu- 
tion in this respect, and every now and then 
Laura and Eve owed some new and useful ac- 
quisition to her thoughtful kindness. 

But at last an interruption came. Mr. Ca- 
risbroke's health required change. 

' Give his mind some other food than these 
perpetual recollections, or he will die/ said his 
physicians. And when Jane turned away, they 
whispered in solemn conclave that life was a 
mere burden to him. But Jane coidd not, 
would not let him sink under it. To others 
he might be wearisome ; even to her, exacting 
and petulant; but to soothe and prolong his 
days was the chief of many tasks in which she 
made her happiness consist. 

So, though she dreaded the prospect of tra- 
velling with him into countries where every face 
would be strange to her, and where no friend 
would be near to aid her in any difficulty; 
although she had so long secluded herself from 
the world, that to her it might well seem a 
wilderness, still she went. No one saw the 
tears she shed when she left Carisbroke behind 
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her; no one guessed with what a sharp pang 
of anxiety she left England. 

At first the result was doubtful. They 
roamed hither and thither, pilgrims seeking 
health, long in vain. Not but what Jane, in 
spite of secret fears and griefs, would have had 
a certain enjoyment in travelling, ministering 
as it did to her sense of the beautiful and her 
thirst for information, had not her anxiety about 
Mr. Carisbroke thrown gloom over all. She 
told no one of the trials of those two or three 
years of travel — the sleepless nights, soothing 
his excited nerves ; the days of exertion, beyond 
her strength; the constant patience, the per- 
petual good humour which * she struggled to 
maintain. But they bore fruit, even from the 
withered stem, of which so many would have 
despaired. 

When Mr. Carisbroke came home he was 
still an invalid, generally melancholy, some- 
times greatly depressed, but his life seemed 
prolonged, and his dejection less unvaried. 
She herself had gained knowledge, decision, 
self-reliance, and with eager energy resumed 
her former schemes of usefulness at Carisbroke. 
She tried to be happy, and the result was that 
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she appeared so. With the depths of her heart 
none could meddle, but she certainly had a de- 
light, of which the world in general thinks 
little — a constant abiding sense of God's pre- 
sence and never-failing love. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

See with what simplicity 

This nymph begins her golden days ! 

Makvell. 

'/^H ! if it would but clear up, and let me 
^ take a run round the garden before I go !' 

And an eager, blooming face is pressed to 
the dripping window-panes, and anxious eyes 
gaze despairingly on the drenched lawn and 
drooping shrubs — ^bent to the ground by a 
burden of moisture. 

Jane Desborough looks up from her work, 
and a half smile flits over her lips. 

' Patience, Eve ; patience ! You were never 
renowned for that virtue, and I see no great 
improvement in you now.' 

The tone and manner made the rebuke almost 
like a jest, they were so plajrful. 

* Oh ! but it is not worth while to exercise 
patience in such a trifle ; and so I repeat, would 
that it would brighten up, and let me have 
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one last look at beautiful Carisbroke in sun- 
shine/ 

^ We will hope that it may not prove the 
last look you will ever have at Carisbroke ; and 
as to the trifling part of the affair, dear Eve — 
what in your life is anything but a trifle V 

Eve turned to expostulate, her small hands 
upraised in eloquent denial ; but her glance at 
the noble face which beamed on her so benignly, 
appeared to change the current of her thoughts. 
Her rosy lips parted, but the words trembling 
upon them died away into a smile — a queer, 
shy, yet comic smile ; and then she said, with 
a sigh, which was half a song — 

' Ah ! well, it may be so ! it may be so ! 
And what would you argue from that?' 

' That if your life be made up of trifles, trifles 
are matters of moment to you. That if you 
are not patient in trifles, you will never be 
patient at all.^ 

^ That, from my mother,' thought Eve, ^ or 
even from Mordaunt, would seem so severe ; 
but it is like honey from her/ ' Whence did 
you suck so much honey V she asked, aloud, 
sitting down on the stool at Jane's feet and 
gazing up into her face. 

' Honey V 

L 2 
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' Yes ! you always remind me of that verse 
of Tasso whicli you taught me : you always 
drop honey on the brim of the cup when you 
administer salutary counsel. I never find it on 
any other vase; even Mordaunt^s draughts, if 
not bitter, are cold. Whence did you draw 
your honey ?' 

Jane's eyes rested wistfully on those of her 
favourite ; the lids seemed to droop heavily, as 
if suddenly laden with unshed tears. 

* From many a bitter plant,* she answered ; 
'from many a homely, everyday flower, which 
is too often despised; yet all have unfolded 
beneath the selfsame light of heaven which 
lends its radiance to the rose.' 

' Do you think all the honey is drawn from 
the light ?' 

' Were I a poet, Eve, I might work out for 
you the allegory, and show you how the dull 
earth, on which your foot beats so disdainfully, 
lends precious nourishment to my poor despised 
plants. But I am no poet.' 

*And if you were, I should not understand 
you.' 

' I thought you loved poetry. Eve !' 

' Ah ! yes ; I love the musical flow of the 
verse, and soft^ melting words, and pretty 
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descriptions; but if you were a poet, Miss 
Desborough, you would be metaphysical, or 
dreamy, or — I am sure I should not comprehend 
you. I don't care for Milton, or that sort of 
thing V . 

A clear short laugh rang from Jane's lips. 
' I am no Milton, my little Eve !' 
' Not now, perhaps ; but sometimes, I could 
fancy — ' 

' Fancy ! fancy ! You are Fancy herself !' 
It was a good epithet for the slight, diminu^ 
tive creature sitting at her feet, still so small 
and elf-like in every part ; with sunny, golden 
curls, crisp and fine as those of a child, caught 
away from the white brow, and fastened at the 
back of the head, from which they gleamed 
and waved down to the slender throat. It 
would have been hard to say that the expression 
of those delicate features, and the small, full 
mouth was not spiritual ; and yet, glancing up 
at Jane Desborough, you felt there was a 
strange difference. Perhaps the spirituality of 
the one face was the spirituality of some fabled 
being — a wood-nymph, a naiad, a fairy queen ; 
the other, that which speaks of an immortal 
soul, with every faculty nobly developed. Jane 
could not see herself^ nor woidd the idea of 
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comparison have entered her head if she could, 
but she looked on her favourite with ardent 
admiration. She was always an admirer of 
beauty, and in Eve's there was to her something 
unusually attractive. With the brightest asso- 
ciations of her own girlhood Eve's child-like 
figure was inextricably woven. The same storm 
had darkened the destinies of both. She had 
watched, year by year, the slow progress of her 
darling to maturity — she had taught, and chid- 
den, and coaxed with unwearied patience, 
whenever circumstances threw them together ; 
and she had well nigh despaired of ever seeing 
the little sprite develop into a woman of sense 
and feeling. 

On her return to England she had found 
her changed, yet unchanged — no longer a child, 
yet childish — warm and loving, wild and un- 
checked as ever; Laura, a handsome girl of 
nineteen, bold, coquettish, and unrefined; and 
Mrs. Cuthbert, altered only as a vulgar-minded 
woman does alter by pressure of circumstances 
— arrogance shrinking into sycophancy, and 
extravagance ever craving help. 

Jane saw Mordaunt only for one short half 
hour, and could judge of little more than his 
appearance, which was careworn and subdued. 
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though not unhappy. He looked older than 
he really was, and stooped a little — he who had 
been upright as a dart ! She soon invited Eve 
to visit her ; and six weeks at Carisbroke were 
now about to close, amid heavy rain, and under 
gloomy skies. 

' I wish it would clear up !' 

Jane started, and wondered at the repetition 
of the wish so soon after her rebuke. But 
Eve was accustomed to be scolded, and to re- 
pent and to err again half-a-dozen times a day^ 

' Only to think,' she began, rising and re- 
suming her work, ' that we should be invited 
to the Hopleys — mamma will be so pleased ? 

Jane said nothing. She recollected a period 
when Mrs. Cuthbert would have blushed to 
acknowledge a Hopley, so far did she esteem 
herself above them. 

' I dare say mamma is anxious about our 
dresses. Oh ! dear Miss Desborough, what 
ought I to wear ?' 

' White.' 

' White muslin ! like a school-girl — surely 
not!' 

^ Most assuredly yes, if you ask my opinion. 
It is the one dress appropriate to youth, whe- 
ther you be a school-girl or a princess. It 
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tells no tale either of your wealth or your 
poverty; there is nothing so simple, nothing 
80 pretty or becoming/ 

Eve groaned in spirit. 

' Have the Hopleys never invited you till 
now?^ 

' Oh ! no. We knew them, of course, but 
did not visit — ^but then, too, we were so young. 
However, lately, Laura has met one of the 
sons sometimes at a friend^s house, and likes 
him ; she says he dances in very good time.^ 

'AhP 

Once more Eve glanced up from her work, 
clapped her hands, and danced — actually danced 
for joy. 

* It is fair — the sun has broken out ; in five 
minutes I may have my run round the garden.' 

' Away with you, then, for your bonnet and 
shawl. I will follow you very soon, although 
I am too old to run.' 

Eve scampered away, through the hall, up 
the stairs, bounding like a gazelle ; the stuflFed 
birds on the first landing stared at her with 
their round eyes, as if they marvelled that 
anything so childish should break the decorum 
of their resting-place. Eve thought so, at least, 
and nodded and laughed at them. She hurried 
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into her room, she hunted for her shawl — of 
course she had packed it up by mistake — ^the 
trunk had to be opened — ^the shawl was almost 
at the bottom. She thrust in her little hand, 
and tore it out. The dresses at the top looked 
disordered, but she had no time to arrange 
them. Quick, quick ! or the sunshine will be 
gone. She snatched her bonnet from the ward- 
robe, and the string oame off in her hand ; her 
gloves were mislaid. ' Oh 1 that I had a maid, 
like Miss Desborough P 

She sat down and sighed. She looked round 
the luxurious room ; it was sad to go away, to 
leave that soft easy chair, that comfortable 
sofa, those flowers, that well-arranged book- 
case, and return to the tiny cell, which Laura 
and she shared between them, to look out on 
cockneyfled suburban villas and fields of doubt- 
ful verdure, instead of that lovely landscape. 
' It would be very nice to be rich — very nice 
to be Miss Desborough, even — ^with — * But 
then Eve shook her head a little, and felt un- 
certain; pinned on the bonnet-string, found 
the gloves, and was only just ready, when a 
knock was heard at the door. Miss Desborough 
had carefully folded away her work, given di- 
rections to the servants, leisurely walked up- 
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stairs, and yet was here, prepared to go out, 
before Eve, with all her haste. Eve felt 
slightly ashamed, and tripped after her more 
silently than usual. But the door once open, 
the clear, fresh air blowing on her cheek, and 
the garden glowing before her, with every 
thirsty bud and leaf revived and glistening from 
the kindly rain, her spirits revived. She flew 
from bed to bed, gazing again on every favourite 
plant, all hurry and grace ; whilst Jane glided 
after her, quite as rapid though less breathless, 
and as she passed along, there grew in her 
hands a bouquet of flowers. Eve stopped and 
looked at it. 

' For you,^ Jane replied to that eager glance. 
' We must not part you all at once from your 
friends.^ 

' Oh, how delightful ! but I must run into 
the shrubbery, and just peep into the wood^ 
it can^t be very wet in that sheltered walk.^ 

Eve thought, as she sped along, of her own 
sensations when she accepted the invitation to 
Carisbroke. Two years, at her age, was a long 
interval, and had made Jane almost seem like 
a stranger to her. As a child when she went 
there, both master and mistress of the house 
had been still bowed down by sorrow, and the 
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quiet and sadness of the household had in it 
something awful to her light heart. Her 
mother's usual comments had not tended to 
remove that impression. 

* Miss Desborough was a very nice girl, but, 
dear me, what a pity she does become such a 
saint ! She grows worse and worse ; I am sure 
I hope the continent will rouse her up a little. 
Seeing more of the world will be an excellent 
thing for her. Of course, it is right to be good, 
but she is too good for anything/ 

The invitation pleased Mrs. Cuthbert, but 
had its drawbacks. 

' The change of air will benefit you, but I*m 
sure I wish your sister were going too, for it 
will be very dull for you. It would be charm- 
ing, now, if they only visited as they ought to 
do ; for they know no one who is not first-rate, 
and you would be placed in your proper sphere, 
and be admired by the sort of people you ought 
to mix with j but I believe they never are the 
least gay, so you wont see anybody. Miss 
Desborough, I hear, does nothing all day but 
read sermons and make clothes for the poor — 
not very entertaining for you, my dear; but 
you must go, because she is an old friend and 
would be oflFended — and then, she is very rich. 
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and I don^t believe will ever marry — so, who 
knows ? she was always fond of you — * 

The suggestion of mercenary motives for the 
cultivation of her intimacy with Miss Des- 
borough glanced away innoxious from Eye's 
careless mind, but the fear of the eanui to be 
experienced at Carisbroke sank deep. She 
shuddered at the weary prospect before her, and 
her first evening there almost confirmed her 
impression. All was so subdued, so noiseless — 
she was afraid of the sound of her own voice, 
its clear, quick accents rang through the calm 
atmosphere so audibly ; but gradually her im- 
patient spirit owned the spell of Jane's gentle 
presence — her constant occupation, her unvary- 
ing cheerfulness and good temper, her manner 
so quietly and unaflfectedly elegant. Besides, 
Eve soon found how agreeable it was to lose 
sight of the mechanism of domestic life, which 
always jarred upon her in her mother's busy 
housekeeping. Nothing of this ever obtruded 
itself at Carisbroke. 

There stole upon her a great relish for the 
luxuries of wealth. She liked the large, airy 
rooms, the good servants, the state, the daily 
drive, all things of which she had been so long 
deprived that they were novelties to her. By 
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and by she felt a higher influence — ^felt, I say, 
because I doubt if she ever clearly compi*e- 
hended it — the life at Carisbroke was not only 
more untroubled, more luxurious, but more in- 
tellectual and holy. Prayer and charity were 
two prominent features in Jane's daily routine, 
but they were present as smiling angels, not 
austere hermits. There was nothing repulsive 
about Jane's pretty work-basket, with its cover 
of blue quilted satin, although several times 
she had caught sight of very useful looking 
articles among its contents, and she found that 
there was no monotony in her pursuits. The 
books she read were as interesting, her draw- 
ings as beautiful, as the greatest lover of intel- 
lect or art could desire ; and Jane at her piano 
might have been St. Cecilia herself. 

All was now over. What a contrast home 
would present ! Eve thought the difference 
lay in the house, the rank, the wealth. She did 
not clearly see that Lime-tree Cottage might be 
the scene of a life quite as exalted as that at 
Carisbroke, perhaps even more so. 

Thinking thus, she turned once more into 
the garden, and saw Jane standing with the 
flowers in her hand in deep reverie. She looked 
up at the sound of her footsteps, and Eve fancied 
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that there were tears in her eyes, but her voice 
was as clear and composed as ever. 

' When you have said good-bye thoroughly, 
my love, to all your favourites, we will start/ 

^ Yes, it seems so fine that I am resolved to 
drive you home myself, and ask your mother 
to give me a share of your tea. I will call at 
the Rectory as I pass, and beg Mr. Howard, if 
he has time, to spend an hour with Mr. Caris- 
broke during my absence.^ 

*0h! how delightful that will be! And 
you will see Mordaunt V 

' I hope so ; that is my reason for remain- 
ing to tea. And now peep in through the 
library window, and see if Mr. Carisbroke is 
awake, lest you disturb him by going in to 
take leave.^ 

Jane spoke to Eve as to a child, and she 
was only too ready to obey. Approaching the 
window, she pressed her glowing face to it, and 
peered in with laughing eyes for an instant. 
She saw Mr. Carisbroke sitting there ; was he 
awake ? She looked again, and then quick as 
lightning started back, and sprang away like 
a frightened fawn, wringing her hands in con- 
sternation^ half real^ half in jest. 
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^ What^s the matter ?' exclaimed Miss Des-. 
borough, surprised. 

' A stranger ! a stranger ! what would he 
think of me ? Oh ! what shall I do ?' 

Jane turned towards the window ; it was 
suddenly thrown open, and Mr. Carisbroke and 
his visitor leaned out of it. 

^Ah! little runaway !V said Mr. Carisbroke; 
^ come back and apologize for your misdeeds/ 

And poor Eve was introduced to Sir Mark 
Philipson, the tall, grave gentleman, who was 
now speaking to Miss Desborough. She 
shrank from his earnest gaze, which seemed to 
her fall of rebuke, and stood awhile with down- 
cast eyes, riveted on the flowers which she had 
taken from Jane. When she looked up again 
the stem glance was withdrawn, and his atten- 
tion directed to her companion. Conscious 
that she had been playing no very dignified 
part, it was a consolation to perceive that this 
unexpected witness of her frolic was anything 
but young. 

' He has children of his own, I dare say,' 
she thought ; ^ and is used to such pranks.' 

^ I came to bid you good-bye,' she added, to 
Mr. Carisbroke. 

* I would rather it were, ^ How do you do ?" 
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replied he, all his old politeness struggling 
through his many infirmities. It was as in- 
sincere as politeness often is ; he was not much 
distressed by her departure. She was very 
pretty, he acknowledged ; but she had occupied 
a small portion of Jane's time, which might 
otherwise have been bestowed upon him, and 
he could with difficulty pardon that. Even 
now, when Eve with delight explained her 
friend's plan of accompanying her, his counte- 
nance fell. He urged the uncertain weather, 
the late hour in the afternoon, and every other 
obstacle which ingenuity could invent. Eve 
glanced despairingly at Jane; but saw that 
she was firm and composed. In a lower tone 
she assured him that the plan was perfectly 
practicable, and that she had very good reasons 
for adhering to it. She then calmly took leave 
of Sir Mark, and turned away. Eve put her 
hand up to the low window to clasp that of the 
old man, who stood silenced, if not convinced. 
She hesitated a little bow to his companion, 
who returned it with a respect which she con- 
strued into irony, and which sent her after 
Jane with rather a crimson cheek. 

The last look was taken, the last parcel 
handed in, and for the last time she sprang 
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lightly into the carriage, where her friend was 
already seated. As they sped along the smooth 
park road, she thrust her hand into the space 
between them, and felt a parcel there. 

' What is it V 

' Only a few books which I think will be 
interesting to Mordaunt ; so you can take them 
to him. He can read them at his leisure. I 
am in no hurry for their return.' 

Mordaunt! the name struck upon Eve's ear, 
and made her start. No I she was not sorry 
to leave Carisbroke, with all its charms, be- 
cause she was going to rejoin Mordaimt. He 
would be so glad to see her again, and she 
would have so much to relate to him. It was 
almost delightful to feel sure that he must have 
missed her, and been miserable without her. 

' I am so much obliged to you for all your 
kindness to him,' she said. 

' No, Eve,' was the quick reply ; ' you should 
not feel obliged, it has nothing to do with you ; 
nor is there any question of kindness between 
those who were friends when you were almost 
an infant, and who are bound together by 
associations which are to you nothing V 

Jane had spoken involuntarily, vehemently, 
the very language: of her hearty suid now she 
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repented the unusual outbreak. Eve regarded 
her with silent astonishment, and saw that her 
face was pale, and her hand shook, as it grasped 
the reins. 

'I did not mean to offend/ 
^ Offend ! no, my child. It was I who 
spoke hastily. Your words jarred upon me ; 
but you did not know in what way.' 

And had they not been approaching the 
lodge, perhaps Jane Desborough might have 
kissed the fair brow turned to her with such a 
troubled expression. 

They drove on in silence. 
* Who is Sir Mark Philipson V inquired Eve, 
at last, resolved to change the subject. 

' He is the owner of the very home which 
you cannot yet have forgotten, and thus always 
more or less reminds me of the past. He is a 
very rich merchant. Were you to ask Mor- 
daunt who he is, he would marvel at your 
ignorance, in never having heard of a man so 
well known.' 

' Oh ! I am so much ashamed of his having 
seen me peeping in at the window. He will 
go home, and draw a nice picture of your visitor 
to his family.' 

' The only objections to that/ replied Jane, 
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'are that he has no family; and, moreover, 
■will have forgotten that he ever beheld you, 
before he passes through this gate. A brain 
like his has no warehouse for the ordinary toy 
incidents of life/ 

' No family !' said Eve ; ' and does he live 
at — at home all alone V 

And long as it was since she left that home, 
her heart swelled when she referred to it. 

' His mother lives with him,' answered Jane, 
and checked her horses at the Rectory gates. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

. Who would have thought my shrivel'd heart 
Could have recover'd greennesse? It was gone 
Quite underground, as flow'rs depart 

To see their mother-root, when they have hlown ; 
Where they, together, all the hard weather. 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 

Heebeet. 

• 

THE Rectory gate bell had a loud, electrifying 
sound, perfectly out of keeping with the 
drowsy look of the Rectory drawing-room on 
this particular afternoon, and equally dissonant 
to the feelings of its three occupants. The 
Rector himself, who was supposed to be reading 
the 335th report of a Missionary Society, 
started from his chair with an alarmed alacrity, 
which, to both Miss Lomax and Mr. Sackville, 
furnished a key to the deep breathing which 
had lately issued from his comer of the apart* 
ment. Miss Lomax was wide awake, knitting 
a little pair of socks ; and Mr. Sackville was 
quietly examining some dried flowers which 
she had brought him from Switzerland. 

The announcement that Miss Desborough 
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was at the door but could not come in, roused 
every one to a state of interest. Mr. Sackville 
very soon followed the Rector to the door, and 
by and bye even Miss Lomax ventured out 
into the verandah to smile and exchange 
greetings with the general favourite. 

* We have been dining early/ explained Mr. 
Howard, * because my wife wanted to go to 
town and see a sick friend. Sackville, as you 
perceive, is here, and has promised to await 
her return ; but I daresay he will excuse my 
absence, if you really want me to go and see 
Mr. Carisbroke.^ 

' I really do wish it ; even for an hour, it 
would break the monotonv of solitude: and 
Mr. Sackville is so good, I am sure he will 
forgive us.^ 

And Jane held out her hand to her old 
friend almost tenderly. The Rector took his 
hat, and followed her through the gate. Miss 
Lomax and Mr. Sackville watched them as 
they withdrew, and then turned slowly and 
silently away to the cosy room they had 
quitted. 

^ It is odd,^ said Miss Lomax, at last, ' how 
little aged Miss Desborough is.^ 

' Aged !^ ejaculated Mr. Sackville. 
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' Nay, I donH call her old ; but beside tbat 
fresh, blooming girl, she might be expected to 
look faded/ 

^ She will never fade,' said the botanist, 
shortly. 

*The flowers of mortality are little less 
shortlived than those you are examining,' ob- 
served Miss Lomax, smiling ; ' and how many 
beautiful girls do we see withering long before 
they reach eight-and-twenty, which is something 
about Miss Desborough's age/ 

' Very likely ; but our Jane is not like those 
girls; she has never been hawked about from 
one scene of folly, excitement, and fatigue to 
another — ^never played the desperate game on 
which so many stake their all. She has ex- 
panded as she sprang first into existence, beneath 
the clear light of heaven itself. How can she 
be aged V 

'But she has suffered,' said Miss Lomax, 
sadly. 

* True ; but the furnace of afSiction has only 
forced her to a quicker upward growth, instead 
of crumbling her to the earth like mere ashes. 
The wild fires of passion are what bum out the 
heart most rapidly ; there is no such volcano 
in her breast^ Miss Lomax — she will be always 
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young. Surely you have lived to discover that 
we must not reckon age by years V 

^ It would be a welcome assurance to me^^ 
observed Miss Lomax^ ^ if others only thought 
me as young as I feel myself to be ; it would 
be pleasing to my woman^s vanity/ 

^ That is for the very reason I just assigned 
for Miss Desborough^s freshness : your years of 
trial as a poor relation^ much as you may have 
grumbled at them at the time^ have preserved 
to you no inconsiderable portion of youth. The 
quiet, lonely evenings you have often described 
to me, were far more really healthy and bliss- 
fraught than your rich cousin^s daily round of 
gaiety. As I told you when we first became 
acquainted with each other — ^there are many 
advantages connected with a poor relation's 
fate.' 

' I shall never forget/ said Miss Lomax, ^your 
happy choice of a topic that day, that memo- 
rable day. How gay and careless those poor 
young people were then !' 

' So it would seem, looking upon it from 
this interval of years ; but that period had its 
thorns as well as this — all was not cloudless 
then, at least to Mordaunt Daresford.* 

' Poor fellow 1' interrupted Miss Lomax ; ' if 
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80, he has had more than his share of sorrow. 
For of his life since then I can judge, and his 
future looks as little brilliant/ 

'He cannot aflford to marry/ said Mr. 
Sackville, thoughtfully ; ' and Miss Desborough^ 
who could, will not. And so each, from a 
diflferent cause, is doomed to pass on in chilly 
isolation — each so calculated to be the happiness 
of others. I cannot endure to think of such a 
sacrifice/ 

* It is grievous,^ observed Miss Lomax, in- 
voluntarily; and then, as she paused, a faint 
colour rose into her cheek. Was it the heat 
of the room which caused that change, or could 
she still blush? Mr. Sackville looked up, and 
thought she could. 

' But we should not pity them,' he added, 
with an attempt at a laugh. ' I ought to extol 
Mordaunt's wisdom, and think him a fortunate 
dog.' 

' Perhaps you do/ said Miss Lomax, making 
more fancy stitches in her sock, than the pat- 
tern at all warranted. 

'No, I don't,' he replied, energetically; 'I 
pity him from my soul, because I know the fate 
to which he is doomed. With Miss Desborough 
it is in some measure diflferent — it is a matter 
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of choice, of feeling, that is, unless the world 
has made a fatal mistake. The idea of con- 
stancy, the remembrance of the past, strengthen 
her in her resolution ; he is debarred from a 
happier lot. I think,^ continued Mr. Sack- 
ville, after a pause, ' that a woman is less to 
be pitied in a solitary old age, than a man. 
Her own sex cling to her and comfort her; 
and she has her cat, or her knitting.^ 

And he touched Miss Lomax^s lambswool as 
he spoke with a sort of smile; yet there was 
a bitterness in it unlike him. 

* Either of which is sufficient to fiU a 
woman's heart, I suppose,* said Miss Lomax^ 
in rather a faltering voice. 

' In the eyes of the world, perhaps, but not 
in mine, whatever I may say,' he answered, 
quickly. ' She has many a higher hope and 
holier duty, however desolate may be her situ- 
ation. Still — we are old friends, Miss Lomax 
— eight years of constant intercourse make us 
tolerably confidential — so forgive me the in- 
quiry. Why have you never married V 

Miss Lomax laughed. 

' About the last question I can answer you, 
my good sir. If I told you it was because I 
never was tempted to do so, it would be some- 
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thing like the truth, and yet might give you a 
false impression that I would have lightly 
undertaken a solemn contract merely to save 
myself from my present contemned state. I 
have always had very serious opinions on this 
subject. When I was young I was not suf- 
ficiently attractive to overcome every one's dread 
of my poverty — then I became so rich that I 
knew I should probably be a bait to a fortune- 
hunter — and now I am too old to trouble my- 
self any longer about marriage, except as it 
relates to younger people. And now, Mr. 
Sackville, it is my turn to ask why you are 
isingle ? with such opinions as you hold !^ 

' Why ? because I am, like Mordauut, almost 
a beggar.* 

*The old delusion,* said Miss Lomax, 'the 
old mistake — as if we had nothing to bestow if 
we hj^ve not money.* 

Mr. Sackville started, shut up the dried 
plants, and looked earnestly at the speaker. 

' If you had said that to me ten years ago. 
Miss Lomax, you would have made me a very 
happy man.* 

' Then it is a great pity I did not — ^for there 
is no one I would rather see happy than yourself/ 

'Is that a compliment, or a truth. Miss 
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Loraax? Will you put down that knittings 
and answer me seriously ?' 

Miss Lomax might well put down that 
tangled sock^ as^ indeed^ she did^ and looked 
up in his face with a pale cheeky but the same 
clear eyes which he had always thought so elo- 
quent. But in all the changes and chances of 
their long friendship he had never seen them 
so full of struggling emotion^ and^ finally^ of 
gushing tears^ as at this moment. 

^ It is no use withdrawing now/ said poor 
George Sackville, scarcely knowing, however, 
to what his words were leading. ' It may ap- 
pear to you very absurd that at my age, and in 
my position, I should dare to make you an 
oflFer — but I can't help it — it seems to me 
that I am never happy away from you — always 
happy with you ; we have the same opinions and 
sentiments on most subjects — I think we might 
be sufficiently strong, if we were together, to 
brave the world's ridicule.' 

Miss Lomax put her hands over her face 
and began to cry. 

' What a fool I am,' she said, with a gasp, 
* to feel so very young.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

So much that was enigmatical to her appeared to move 
his soul and to fill his Heart, and she alone thought to 
fill that Heart ! 

SCHKFEE. 

11 if E AN WHILE, Jane and Eve proceeded oa 
-^*-*- their drive, little thinking, as they watched 
leaf and bud expanding into fresh beauty from 
the kindly effects of the rain, what a warm 
shower of emotion was filling the hearts of their 
two old friends with a verdure and a glory such 
as had not been shed on them for years. Eve, 
indeed, had amused herself by various little 
malicious hits at Miss Lomax after they left 
the Rectory; but Jane had stopped her in- 
stantly. 

' I donH see anything to ridicule in her/ she 
answered, briefly; * and if there were, we must 
not so much as smile at one who was so in- 
valuable a friend to us in affliction. Her 
frequent visits to the Rectory give me pleasure. 
I should deeply regret anything which would 
rob me of her.' 
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This was Eve's second unlucky remark ; so 
she pouted slightly^ and leaned back in some 
discontent. Perhai)s Jane scarcely cared for 
the silence. Her well-trained horses trotted 
lightly on, without much need of check from 
rein, or touch from whip; she listened mus- 
ingly to the measured sound of their tread — 
a music her ear loved — and her thoughts went 
wandering into many a scede of long vanished 
years. She scarcely heeded how little by little 
the lanes lost their character of peace and beauty, 
becoming more thickly studded with houses — 
how those houses grew less rural of aspect — 
how, at last, they reached a country suburb of 
the giant metropolis — :and, finaUy, the tiny but 
pretending row of cottages where Mrs. Cuthbert 
lived. 

Eve saw it all — ^not a trait of insignificance 
or cockneyism in her home was lost upon her 
fastidious taste, rendered more acute by its 
fresh experiences. 

She shrank from the tiny grassplot and 
straight walk up to the front door, and the 
rattle of the tin pails which the milkman set 
down with a loud clash at the gate, just as they 
drove up. Then, to catch a distinct view of her 
mother's head at the window, peering inquisi- 
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tively forth; to see it hastily withdrawn; to 
know, almost to hear, the bustle within, con- 
sequent upon the arrival of a visitor so dis- 
tinguished — it was too much. She sprang 
hastily out, whilst the groom was knocking at 
the door, with a wild hope of intercepting his 
view of the narrow dimensions of the hall, and 
clumsy aspect of the servant. She almost 
forgot to usher Miss Desborough into the 
drawing-room, in her anxiety to run upstairs 
and interrupt any change in Mrs. Cuthbert's 
toilet. 

' She has seen it, mamma, she has seen it,' 
she cried, eagerly snatching from that lady^s 
hand the new cap with pendant fuchsias, with 
which she was about to replace the very con- 
spicuous blue-bowed affair which had appeared 
at the window. ' Pray donH — please to come 
as you are.' 

Mrs. Cuthbert by no means admired such a 
proposition, but Eve would persist, and finally 
bore her downstairs in triumph, with no 
change but the addition of a large bow at her 
throat instead of a little one. 

Even this alteration, and the slight distrac- 
tion of mind consequent upon a whisper that 
Miss Desborough meant to take tea there 
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(causing an obvious necessity for some crumpets 
and a roll)^ occupied some minutes ; and Jane 
had time to glance round her^ to recognise here 
a chair^ and there an ornament, which had 
belonged to the old home, and would not by 
any means adjust itself to its altered station. 
Mrs. Cuthberf s taste had always been attracted 
by the sumptuous, and even these now well- 
worn relics of its empire partook too much of 
that quality to suit Lime-tree Cottage. The 
wish to be fine evidently survived the power; 
some books and a piano, which Jane herself 
had presented to them, were the redeeming 
features of the room. Mrs. Cuthbert was quite 
as unsatisfactory to her when she appeared. 
Little as Miss Desborough had ever liked her, 
it was nevertheless true that they had been 
well known to each other formerly; and it was 
singularly uncomfortable now to observe how 
fawning the once arrogant woman had become — 
how she flattered and looked up to the girl she 
had been intimate with from childhood. 

It was a relief when Eve tripped in and 
asked if Jane would not feel refreshed by taking 
off her bonnet. She assented, chiefly from a 
wish to see more of the family arrangements. 
Kind as she was to them, it had hitherto been 
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rarely possible to leave Mr. Carisbroke, and 
pay them more than a hurried morning call. 

^This is your mamma's room,' she said, 
smiling gently, as she looked round. 

It was small but comfortable. Mordaunt 
had gathered round her a few of her old luxu-* 
riesj to this he had applied some of his own 
very moderate possessions. 

' And that is yours ?' she added, glancing at 
the door of the opposite apartment. 

Eve faltered, blushed, and was obliged to 
reveal its limited dimensions. 

^ It has quite a pretty view,' exclaimed Jane, 
admiringly; 'and how well I remember these 
little beds, so much like cribs, with your slum* 
leering, childish face on the pillow, dear Eve, 
when I have stolen up after a dinner-party to 
peep at you ; then you would awake, and laugh, 
and want to be taken up and dressed again, 
but would forget your fancy in your wonder at 
my ornaments, or my dress, or in the pleasure 
of playing witli my curls — ^I wore curls tlien^ 
you recollect ? — ^And so, whilst I talked to you, 
or sang, you would finally doze off into a 
&ound, smiling, rosy sleep again; and nestling 
the quilt closely round that tiny white throat, 
I went away on tiptoe, but not before I prayed 
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that your head might never rest there but in 
innocence, joy, and peace/ 

' Laura, you perceive, shares my room,' ob- 
served Eve, less affected by these recollections 
than Jane, and looking round her with a dis- 
satisfied air. ' I should not care much how 
tiny my cell was, if I had it to myself; but it 
is tiresome never to be alone/ 

^ There is something still more tiresome,' said 
Miss Desborough, gently, * and that is, to be 
always alone. Solitude has its trials, believe me. 
I, who have never had a sister. Eve, would gladly 
give every worldly advantage for so dear a 
possession. I like your little room — and which 
is Mordaunt's V 

Eve coloured. Perhaps it had never struck 
her before that, were Mordaimt apt to complain, 
he had far more cause for it than she had. 
His room was quite as small, and far less cheer- 
ful : it opened upon a little yard, and the backs 
of other houses ; the aspect was cold, the f urni- 
ture poor ; he had saved few comforts for him- 
self. Some books — amongst others, how quickly 
Jane recognised the Bible Walter had given to 
him ; and, hung upon the wall, beside his im- 
curtained bed, two little sketches from her own 
pencil, done in her girlish days — ^the one of 
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Mrs. Carisbroke, the other of the lost one, 
copies of portraits she possessed — she scarcely 
dared to trust herself to glance at them. She 
turned, and saw above the mantelpiece a map, 
and suspended beneath it, his gun ; she remem- 
bered what a good shot he was, and many a 
gay scene of return from shooting flashed across 
her. Once more she heard the quick, elastic 
tread of the young sportsmen, their clear, 
joyous tones, and looked upon their beaming 
faces j once more, as her eye rose to the map, 
she recalled poor Mordaunt^s day-dreams of 
travel and discovery — all to end in this dark 
den. A shadow seemed to fall upon her spirit, 
as if from the great sadness of which this must 
often be the scene — ^the gloom of sleepless 
nights, and care-reviving dawn piercing through 
the dreary window, with a cold, grey, tearful 
gleam, and calling him forth to fresh toil and 
suffering. 

She stood there, forgetful of Eve and of all 
but Mordaunt^s sacrifice; but Eve was not 
forgetful of her. She had seen her pause at 
the door, anxious yet reluctant to enter ; had 
watched the startled, rapid survey, the sudden 
abstraction, the cheek more pale than usual, 
the eyes full of such mournful pity. Eve could 
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not comprehend it, but her restless woman's 
brain seized the problem, and worked at it 
with strange pertinacity, even after they re- 
joined her mother. 

' Where was Laura V 

' Gone out to take a walk/ 

' Surely it was rather late for her ?' 

'Yes, it was late, and dear Miss Des- 
borough must be faint for want of her tea. It 
would be ready directly.' 

'Pray don't hurry on my account — Mr. 
Daresford has not arrived.' 

' Oh ! dear, we shall not wait for him ; he 
may be staying over hours ; we never wait ; if 
he comes, he will be here before we finish.' 

It was a cheerful picture of the comforts 
of his evening meal, returning to the fragments 
and dregs of the family repast ; but Mrs. Cuth- 
bert was peremptory. Jane regretted her own 
proposition of remaining, when she perceived 
how much trouble her presence occasioned. A 
dozen people could scarcely have caused more 
disarrangement of comfort than that one 
quiet, dejected woman, who, after all, could not 
compel herself to taste more than an atom of 
dry toast. Eve, still highly discontented at 
her return, was negligently playing with her 
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teaspoon, half listening to her mother^s vapid 
conversation, half musing on Janets unusually 
perturbed manner that afternoon. She could 
not help looking at her grave profile, and the 
wistful gaze fixed upon the window, before 
which she sat. For the first time she thought 
those regular features stern, beautiful as they 
were. * More than statue-like,' she said to 
herself; 'almost stony; the compressed lip, 
the full eye, the pallid — ' Pallid! surely it 
was the rosy gleam of sunset which struck at 
that instant upon her face, as the bright 
morning ray falls upon that lone head in the 
Egyptian desert. Quickly Eve rose from her 
negligent attitude. 

' Laura and Mordaunt together !' she ex- 
claimed. * How strange P 

Yes, together, yet apparently so apart. Laura 
first, rapidly hurrying on, with a very perturbed 
air ; Mordaunt behind, cold and grim. 

' Hide me !' cried Eve, and concealed her- 
self behind the half open folding-door, whence 
she could see, herself imseen. They heard 
Laura go upstairs, and then Mordaimt entered. 

' Miss Desborough V He started, and a 
bright glow of pleasure lighted his countenance 
— ^Eve thought, as she peeped at him, that she 
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had not beheld that smile for years. Frankly 
Jane held out her hand^ both hands^ though 
they trembled from drivmg so far. 

* I am so glad, so very glad/ he said ; and 
here he turned his back to Eve^s hiding-place. 
She stole forth, and stopped, because she did 
not hear the wonted question, ' Where is Eve V 
' This is, indeed, a pleasure !' 

Such earnest tones, and still no inquiry for 
Eve. Suddenly a little hand drew him quickly 
round ; and she looked intently upon him, with 
a strange gleam in her eyes, and something 
almost like bitterness curling her rosy lips. 

It was now Jane Desborough's turn to behold 
those well-known faces, as they turned towards 
each other thus. How often she had seen that 
lovely childlike head upon his shoulder in joy, 
in grief, in pain — ^but the lips had never worn 
such an expression as this. 

It was only one second of surprise, in which, 
being self-absorbed, he evidently detected no- 
thing peculiar in Eve's manner ; and then he 
gently put her hand aside, and said — 

' I am very happy to have my fairy home 
again.' 

Jane Desborough sat down, quite as grave, 
and rather whiter, than before his arrival. 
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Eve and Mordaunt also took their places at 
the table side by side, as usual, and then the 
converaation proceeded; questions put and 
answers given with more or less anxiety ; but 
Jane, Mordaunt, and Mrs. Cuthbert were the 
chief speakers. Eve listened — not her wonted 
office. By and by Laura entered ; Jane thought 
her handsome, and more disagreeable than ever 
— a true copy of her mother. 

Altogether Miss Desborough rather longed 
for the moment of departure, to be alone and 
at peace, at liberty to reflect on what she had 
seen and learned. She thought she had learned 
much. She could not divest herself of the 
impression that Mordaunt's character was dete- 
riorating. 

' He is growing hard, perhaps bitter ; he 
drudges all day in uncongenial tasks, he re- 
turns to associate with minds of a common 
order. Yes,^ she said to herself, ^ glad as he is 
to meet me, his old friend — glad to have Eve 
with him again, and therefore cheered and 
warmed into unusual animation — I can see the 
change commencing. What can I do to avert 
itr 

She felt that a chill was creeping over her 
manner, and roused herself to question him 
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more cordially on subjects which once had 
interested him. How many such topics had 
long rusted in his mind I Yet his old love for 
them was not wholly extinct. His eyes began 
to glow with a little of their former lustre, and 
his tongue to remember its lately unheeded 
eloquence. 

* Ah V Jane said at lengthy involuntarily, 
^ that was spoken like Dauntless.' 

Eve looked and listened, and inwardly owned 
that it was so. 

'And why?' she asked her busy brain. 
Then came forth the evil of her education — 
the habit of regarding all things from a limited, 
ignoble point of view. * I see it all plainly,' 
ran her meditations. 'Mordaunt loves Miss 
Desborough, or why would he be so altered by 
her presence ? He is ten years younger, and 
handsomer; now that she is here, he is gay, 
he is graceful. I know no one to compare to 
him, as he is under the influence of her pre- 
sence. When we are alone, he is so cold, and 
grave, and stiff, one forgets that he is not an 
old man — that he is really not so many years 
older than I am — eleven or twelve; but that 
is not so very much. I remember — * 

And here memory aided her conjectures by 
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incidents of her childhood, which did, indeed, 
confirm her new suppositions. 

* Yes, I remember,' she thought, ^ and what 
is more, T feel that it is so — for / am nothing, 
now that slie is here. He has scarcely spoken 
to me.' 

It was a cruel pang to her. She started to 
find that it struck her to the heart like a dagger. 
Struggling with the pain, and trying to hear 
all that passed between them, she became aware 
that Jane was reproaching him for never visit- 
ing Carisbroke. ^ He was so much occupied — 
Sunday was his only leisure time, and he knew 
they received no visitors then.' 

' Yes, if you come on Saturday and remain 
till Monday. The change will benefit you, and 
Mr. Carisbroke will be so glad to see you.' 

Here the carriage swept round to the door, 
and Mordaunt gave a glance of dismay. 

^ Mmt you go now ?' 

' Most certainly yes, if Eve will let me re- 
sume my bonnet.' 

And she turned towards her smiling. Eve 
shrank firom the smile — all its honey had changed 
to gall in her eyes. She went upstairs with 
her silently — silently helped her to put on her 
shawl. There was a hysterical choking in her 
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throat which forbade her uttering a word, even 
could she have thought of anything to say^ and 
in that respect her mind was at the moment a 
blank. 

Miss Desborough^ steadily gazing into the 
glass before which she stood^ saw Eve's pretty 
face with its new expression of constraint and 
pain. It was not sorrow at parting with her — 
she knew well how that would have displayed 
itself. Suddenly her own face reflected that 
look, her own lip quivered ; it was as if she had 
dived deep into that young heart, and brought 
back — alas ! not a pearl of price ! For a mo- 
ment she hardened herself against her, crushed 
down her emotions, and turned towards her 
with her cold, statue-like mien. 

' I am ready,' she said, and her voice sounded 
strangely in her ears. Eve silently passed be- 
fore her to open the door ; Jane made way for 
her, and, in so doing, brushed against the bed ; 
it reminded her involuntarily of the scene she 
had an hour before recalled so tenderly, the 
sleeping child and her prayers for its happiness. 
* Heaven forbid that / should cloud it now!' 

She stepped hastily forward, and arresting 
Eve by a gentle touch, looked earnestly upon 
her. ' I will say good-bye now. Eve, because 
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I want to remind you that though separated we 
must not be alienated. I shall expect you to 
write to me, and shall hope that^ under all cir- 
cumstances, you will remember that I am your 
sincere and unchangeable friend. You must 
not cease to love me, and I shall never cease 
to pray for your happiness. Believe this, Eve, 
believe it.^ 

And she pressed her lips to that clouded 
brow as fondly as ever. Did Eve believe her ? 
Perhaps she did afterwards, but not then — ^the 
very earnestness of the entreaty roused her 
jealous suspicions more; but she heard every 
word, and treasured it up. 

Jane followed her in sorrow, but not in 
anger. Mordaunt assisted her into her car-^ 
riage. 

^ You seem to take with you something of 
my youth,^ he said. 

^ No,^ replied Jane, ' your youth remains 
with you, only you forget its value. We may 
do much ourselves towards retaining its warmth 
and elasticity under very adverse circumstances, 
only we don^t strive for it. Will you forgive 
my saying that you have fallen into that error? 
Now I would have you struggle to keep young, 
because I have faith that your trials and labours 
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are but a proving of you — ^that dark as is the 
night, dawn will come by-and-by j and then you 
will need youth, in order to enjoy your &esh 
blessings/ 

Mordaunt shook his head. 

^ Oh ! Dauntless^ believe me, it is wrong 
to despair in this way, and to forget that 
you have youth and health — ^that God has 
spared these great possessions to you, without 
which all you lack would be useless were it re- 
stored to you to-morrow. But I am very pre- 
suming to lecture you in this manner.^ 

' Are you not the oldest and dearest friend 
I have ?' he observed, in a low tone. 

^ Thank you most sincerely for saying so ; 
remember that always, and treat me as such.^ 

She just touched his hand as she spoke, but 
her words were warmly and eagerly uttered; 
in another moment he was looking after the 
carriage as she drove rapidly away. 

' No, time cannot chill or change her,' he 
thought, and mechanically paced along in her 
track, unconscious that Eve watched him, as 
with drooping head and abstracted air he re- 
ceded in the distance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' We are all alone in the dreary hours 
When we first learn to doubt that love is ours : 
When we trace in the depth of a kindred heart 
A vision in which we have borne no part.' 

' QUCH is the way of the world/ said Mrs. 
^ Cuthbert, as standing on the threshold she 
looked after her departing guest. * She has a 
nice time of it, driving about in that handsome 
phaeton; whilst I, accustomed to equipages even 
more stylish, am condemned either to trudge 
along on foot or to be jolted to death in omni- 
buses. Ah ! things in this life are very un- 
equally allotted. I am sure you two girls,' 
here Mrs. Cuthbert re-entered the sitting-room, 
'are quite as worthy of a carriage as she is, 
and I am not disparaging her either, for we 
were always great friends — especially the old 
gentleman and myself. Well, my darlings, I 
hope I shall yet see you sitting in your own 
carriages — I don't know who would look better. 
Miss Desborough ought not to come here, if she 
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wants to appear as wonderfully young as people 
think she does — she is faded compared to you 
blooming girls/ 

'Why, mamma/ interrupted Laura, in her 
usual contradictory manner, 'J never recollect 
her blooming. She was always pale, and I 
don^t see that she is one atom faded, as you 
call it/ 

' Perhaps not, my love, if she had not you 
beside her — but real youth throws everything 
into shade. Jane Desborough must be — let 
me see — ^full six-and-twenty ; and you may 
reckon that six-and-thirty, leading such a 
moping life as she does.^' 

Eve listened, leaning on the window-sill, and 
watching Mordaunt. A slight curl of her lip 
followed the application of the word 'moping' 
to Janets energetic existence, in which not an 
instant was left without its occupation and in- 
terest; but her mother's observations upon 
Janets appearance rather pleased her, even 
whilst she could scarcely credit them. 

Mrs. Cuthbert was busily arranging the dis- 
ordered room — she approached the window 
which looked upon the back garden. 

' Oh, Laura I look here at the shameful way 
in which those weeds are choking up my flowers. 
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They seem to have sprung up almost since this 
moming^s rain. One is obliged to wait for 
ages before one^s good plants peep out ; but 
these horrible weeds run to seed in an hour/ 

And she went forth in wrath to root them 
up. Ah I Mrs. Cuthbert, so anxious about your 
garden — why do you not glance sometimes into 
the hearts of your children to learn the same 
lesson there? Just as charily do the delicate 
tendrils of virtue shoot out in them — just as 
rapidly do the coarse weeds of passion spring, 
hydra-headed, to choke the nurslings reared by 
a holier hand than yours, most worldly mother. 
When the last drops of the afternoon shower 
fell upon the drenched shrubs at Carisbroke, 
there sat at Jane Desborough^s feet a smiling, 
loving, grateful, joyous girl: those drops are 
lingering still here and there upon the green 
leaves ; but a deadly weed fills her young heart 
with its poisonous influence, and she stands 
before you with a troubled brow, and a tumult 
in her breast which she can scarcely compre- 
hend, far less quell. Why would she wish that 
Miss Desborough should look faded beside her? 
Why has Jane's smile lost all its charm ? be- 
cause Mordaunt loves her ? Till now she has 
never questioned her own supremacy in his 
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heart. How lie loved her she had never 
dreamed of asking herself; but that she was 
dearer to him than any one upon earthy she 
had never doubted. She had not fully valued 
that certainty of aflTection until now when it 
had vanished. Never to ask for her, scarcely 
to speak to her, and then to wander away 
buried in meditation on this, the first evening 
of her return from the longest absence she ever 
remembered — did not this evince the strength 
of the feelings for another, which could betray 
him into such neglect ? But who could wonder 
that he loved Jane I 

Softly the twilight stole around her, flinging 
its tender shadows over her perturbed counte- 
nance, and hiding all but the general outline of 
face and form — that was fair and delicate as 
ever, Mordaunt thought, as he gently passed 
into the room, through the half-opened door, 
and stood for a few seconds gazing upon 
her. 

' I can scarcely believe,^ he said, laying his 
hand upon the back of her chair, ^that it is 
our Eve who has learned that pensive attitude. 
Are you sorry to come home, or is it that you 
have been taught wisdom and reflection at 
Carisbroke V 
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* Oh ! the latter, if you please. I have been 
in the school of perfection, you know,' she 
answered, starting, and trying in vain to speak 
gaily. 

' I do think you have,' he replied, earnestly. 
^Miss Desborough is as near it as any one I 
ever met.' 

^ Do you wish I were like her ?' asked Eve, 
quickly. 

* Indeed I do, little one,' he answered ; ' but 
I don't believe you ever will be.' 

The friendly twilight hid the tears which 
gushed into Eve's eyes, tears of mortification 
and disappointment. She thought of every 
point both in character and person wherein she 
was Jane's opposite, and trembled at his con- 
fession of preference. So she sat, gazing out 
into the dusky evening, and fighting with her 
new foe; whilst he stood behind her, smiling 
faintly, as he compared her with Jane, owning 
to himself her inferiority, and yet feeling her 
only the more endeared to him by it. 

' Your letters &om Carisbroke gave me in- 
finite pleasure,' he observed, at length, ^ showing 
me, as they did, how much you appreciated the 
place and the people, so very dear to me. 
Scarcely a tree or stone which I do not know^ 
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and recall lovingly. All I Eve, the happiest, 
perhaps the only happy, days of my existence 
were spent there. It is almost as if that period 
had been the only real part of my life, and what 
has since passed were a long, melancholy dream; 
yet with that dream often mingle the recollec- 
tions of the former life — scenes, incidents, even 
words come back to me so strangely now and 
then ; and amidst my present haunts and occu- 
pations, I am often, in heart, at Carisbroke, with 
those who have rendered it to me hallowed 
ground. I fear I have altered much since 
those pleasant hours — altered — not for the 
better!' 

* You will never see any place or people 
that you can love so well ?' said Eve, half in- 
terrogatively. 

^ It is not possible, I think,' he replied, 
musingly. ^The elasticity of youth has fled 
from me, and with it the faith and fervour 
which made those attachments so strong.' 

Eve believed him; she did not know how 
often, when our early youth has departed, a 
premature feeling of old age creeps over us. 
We repeat with the Preacher, that all is vanity, 
and that enjoyment has fled from us for ever. 
We resemble, in our mental life, that season 
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when, as yet, summer has not unftirled the 
glory of her golden banners ; when the whole 
multitude of flowers, like the Bimam Wood 
army, lie in ambush amidst the thick, cool 
leaves, from which the freshness of the early 
spring has vanished. It is as the lull when 
the dews of morning have ceased to glisten, and 
her pleasant gales to breathe upon us ; a silvery 
veil is drawn across the indistinct azure of the 
sky. ^ The beauty of the day is over V we ex- 
claim ; when lo! with his blazing shield upheld 
above his regal head. Noon leaps into his throne. 
Shadow and mist, and rebel breeze, fly from his 
haughty smile; and, in comparison, all the 
brightness of morning seems to memory but a 
shade. As noon comes, so comes summer; 
and even so the noon and summer of the 
heart, 

^ Sing to me, Eve,' said Mordaunt, when a 
few quiet seconds had ebbed away. 

Silently she resigned her seat to him, and 
went to the piano, but had no power to utter 
a note. He did not know why the voice was 
still, and only the trembling fingers stole over 
the keys, and blended them into a soft, sad 
melody. Sweet as was her singing at all times, 
perhaps it was pleasanter now to sit in the 
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twilight, and only hear that wordless, but most 
eloquent air, setting it to the poetry of his own 
heart. Light, clear, and ringing as Eve's touch 
had ever "been, it had never been so expressive 
as it was to-night, subdued by such unwonted 
pathos. 

Oh ! to wake sweet sounds for him, that he 
may dream of Carisbroke I Oh! to feel that 
even for her power to soothe and charm him 
thus, she was indebted to Jane ; for it was she 
who gave her the instrument, she who had 
her taught to use it with such peculiar skill. 
The very kindness lost its value now, because 
it seemed to have a different object. Self- 
made sorrow. Eve, as in the childish days when 
the laburnums vrithered on your brow — for 
there was no sordid motive in Jane's bosom, 
when she gave of her superfluity of wealth that 
you might cultivate a talent so rare. And 
Mordaunt's thoughts, although his eyes are 
turned away, are not at Carisbroke, but brood- 
ing fondly over you, attentive to every note 
you touch, and marvelling at the new soul with 
which you have inspired them. 

^Eve is changed,' he murmured to him- 
self; 'she is changed. What may this por- 
tend V 

O 2 
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^ But this is not singing/ he added^ when, 
after a time, she paused. 

* No ; I canH sing to-night/ she said ; and 
away went the hands again, in a wild, quick, 
joyful measure, a true contrast to that which 
had scarcely died upon his ear. Wilder, quicker, 
louder, till at last she fairly sprang up and 
came abruptly to his side, as she would have 
done in former days ; but now it was only to 
look for a moment in his face, with a strange, 
wistful expression. 

^ What does it mean ?' Mordaunt asked him- 
self ; but neither spoke, although a question 
trembled on the lips of each. Eve turned 
away her gleaming eyes, and gazed into the 
darkening sky. In the stillness of the room, 
she heard the beating of her heart — ^that im- 
petuous heart which longed to break forth into 
reproaches and inquiry — ^which, like some evil 
spirit, urged her to fall at his feet and say — 

^ Mordaunt, do not you love me ? Am I 
supplanted? Have I never been more than 
second — second to a love which I know, I feel 
must be that giant passion in every bosom, 
which dwarfs all others ? Oh ! Mordaunt, tell 
me that it is not so, or I shall die !^ 

But she clasped her hands on the window- 
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sill, and did not yield to the temptation — thanks 
less to any self-control, or higher restraining 
principle, than to the innate and acquired con- 
straint and timidity of her woman^s nature. 

One second more of silence, the door opened, 
light streamed into the room ; with Mrs. Cuth- 
bert and Laura entered care, worldliness, and 
what we call reality — and twilight and emotion 
fled away. 

Reality ! which is it? This palpable garb 
of earthly objects and interests, which is often 
not so long-lived as ourselves, or those myste- 
rious feelings and impulses, which are the hidden 
springs of so many of our outward acts, and 
which in their issue and their influence on our 
destiny can never wholly pass away ? Yet the 
world terms them visions. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Meekness she had not, and was seldom mute. 

Cbabbe. 

MRS. CUTHBERT remained downstairs 
that evening for a few minutes after her 
daughters had retired. She was troubled with 
a conviction that she had heard a man^s voice 
in the kitchen; and in all the dignity of 
matronly suspicion and vigilance, sat up until 
her unhappy, meek, overworked servant should 
wearily drag herself upstairs to bed. It some- 
what ruffled her to perceive that Mordaunt was 
examining the books Jane had brought for him, 
instead of preparing for repose. 

^ How tiresome it is,^ she said, repiningly, 
* to be forced to sit up so late to do what one 
feels to be one^s duty. Really, the lower class 
seem now to be quite lost to all sense of 
propriety/ 

Mordaunt looked up with rather a stem ex- 
pression, as if he too had a painful duty to 
perform. 
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^ I am rather glad/ lie began, ' to have an 
opportunity of speaking to you in private. I 
want to ask you about Laura/ 

^ Laura!* ejaculated Mrs. Cuthbert, with 
unassumed surprise. 

^ Yes/ he replied. ' Have you heard any- 
thing of an acquaintance between her and 
George Hopley? When I say acquaintance, 
were you aware that there was anything 
more ?' 

The rigid aspect with which Mrs. Cuthbert 
had spoken of her servant^s dimly imagined 
iniquity softened in an instant, nay, brightened 
into a look of joy. 

^My dear Mordaunt, do you really think 
so?* 

'I fear so,* he replied, very gravely. * Has 
sheyour sanction then?* 

^Mine? Oh, dear! I am sure I never 
dreamt of it — at least, if I have thought Huch 
a thing not impossible, it has been a mere 
fancy, without any real ground.* 

^ Fancy or truth,* continued Mordaunt, ' I 
was indeed astonished to sec them nuud, art/l 
turn to walk together this evening, I ii^fk h 
very unusual road home, or you may U? cA^rtmi 
I should not have surprised them, I wt^M i$p 
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immediately, and said to Laura that I would 
save Mr. Hopley the trouble of escorting her. 
I spoke to her very seriously as we walked on 
here, which, I am sorry to say, she greatly re- 
sented. Before Eve, of course, I could not 
mention the subject; but I must entreat you 
to add your authority to mine.^ 

*To what purpose?^ asked Mrs. Cuthbert, 
astonished. 

^ At once to forbid any such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings as assignations ; and to represent to 
her the necessity of at once giving up such an 
intimacy.^ 

^ I really don^t understand you, Mordaunt,'' 
said the mother. ^ Perhaps she was imprudent 
to take such a step as meeting him, especially 
without her mother's knowledge; but why she 
is to give up such a highly desirable match, I 
carit conceive.' 

' Desirable !' ejaculated Mordaunt. 'A young 
man of whom she knows literally nothing, who 
is very weak, very foppish, very idle and im- 
prudent — who is by no means her equal in 
birth, and yet is placed in an apparently superior 
situation.' 

' Yes,' observed Mrs. Cuthbert, seizing on 
tbis concession of superiority, 'the Hopleys 
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have enormous wealth ; it would be opulence 
at once for her/ 

^ Do you suppose, then, that they would ever 
consent to such a marriage V 

^ Consent ! Why, Mordaunt, do you forget 
whose daughter she is?* 

'Never,* he replied, with emotion, 'And 
therefore I could not endure to see her re- 
jected and disdained as the cousin of their 
servant !* 

'Servant, Mordaunt! How can you name 
such a word?* 

' Why not give a true name to my true 
station? Have I not been their ill-paid slave 
for eight years ? Have they not made me feel 
constantly that I am so?* 

' Very impertinent of them, if they have,* 
replied Mrs. Cuthbert, her attention already 
being directed to her own air-castles; 'but this 
rejection and disdain are mere fictions of your 
own brain. Very possibly she might be re- 
ceived with open arms, a girl of her beauty and 
breeding — I am sure it would be a marvellous 
piece of good fortune for them. And if they 
did disapprove, why we are just where we 
were.* 

'Where we were! when we shall have al- 
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lowed Laura to disgrace herself in their eyes 
and our own, by encouraging a man she only 
values for his money; or else to risk her happi- 
ness by letting her learn to love him/ 

* Pshaw !^ said Mrs. Cuthbert, carelessly; * a 
love aflFair at nineteen is no such uncommon or 
deadly affair, even if it proves unlucky/ 

Mordaunt drew back. Long as he had 
known Mrs. Cuthbert, this was, perhaps, the 
speech which revolted him more than any he 
had yet heard from her lips. So forgetful of 
her solemn responsibility as a mother, of her 
dignity as a woman, so lost to all but a sordid 
greediness for money! He knew her too well 
to hope that any arguments would now shake 
her, and yet he used them long and eloquently, 
in vain. She had great confidence, she said, 
in Laura; meaning, as it proved, a conviction 
that she was alive to her own interest, and 
had considerable worldly tact. 'And if she 
fails, she fails,^ concluded the afiectipnate 
parent. 

Mordaunt was driven now to plead with her 
from a ground more like her own. 

* Has it not occurred to you, that if she 
fails, I shall be dismissed V 

* Oh ! Mr. Daresford, that is your motive for 
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such lofty Tirtue ! You will be dismissed ; and 
so from that dread you oppose my child^s 
chance of happiness and fortnne. Disinterested^ 
unselfish creature !^ And^ smiling sarcastically 
upon him as she passed, she swept from the 
room. 

And it was to this woman^s care that Eve 
was confided, to this contamination that she 
was daily exposed, and from which he could 
not remove her. 

* Ah !^ he thought, as he gazed after her, ' it 
is indeed dreadfril when the holiest of earthly 
ties is but a source of evil. It is easy to smile at 
a foolish passioi^ itt the man who chooses the 
acquaintance of an hour for the companion of 
a lifetime — who, like my poor cousin, admires 
a handsome face, and pauses not to decipher 
the mind of which it should be the index — 
but woe unto him ! What sort of mother 
does he give to his children? Poor Eve, 
must I either let you plunge into this laby- 
rinth of error, or sap your respect for her 
whom you are bound by God^s law to obey 
and honour?' 

He rose and paced the room abstractedly; 
but its size was too confined for his walk. He 
paused, and smiled to himself mournfully. ^ It 
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is much like my destiny — too narrow for my 
eager longings — for those I had once at least. 
I thought they had sickened and died within 
my breast^ but I believe they were only slum- 
bering there, and awoke to-day as at the invo- 
cation of a magician. So, she sees that I am 
changed. No doubt of it. Have I not sedu- 
lously narrowed not only my wishes, but my 
mind, to the ignoble career before me; until 
even these books, treating as they do of all 
that once interested me, are almost like the 
hieroglyphics of some ancient worship, to which 
the key is lost? Is this wise — is it right? 
Can I not rouse myself from this mental 
lethargy?^ 

Then he remembered sadly how often it was 
not the lethargy of idleness, but the stupor of 
exhaustion, for he was hard- worked both in 
mind and body. His thoughts reverted mourn- 
fully to what he might have been, had his 
youthful visions been realized. ' And yet, were 
it to be done again, I would act in the same 
manner. No ; though the present is not very 
bright, and the future still more dreary, I do 
not repent. Jane would say I should have 
faith that even yet all will work together for 
good.^ 
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Still, after that momentary pause, again the 
question started up anew — ' What might I not 
have been ?^ Which of us, with a single aspira- 
tion beyond the mere commonplace routine of 
ordinary life, has not so thought more than 
once? 

^And what might I have been?* he said 
resolutely to himself, as he turned in his walk. 
' Rich ? — * Money is the root of evil -/ yet 
is it a pleasant thing ; and oh ! the want of 
it weighs heavily indeed upon the heart. I 
must not undervalue it, for I have often needed 
it sorely. But it would not have satisiBed me. 
If I had millions to-morrow, it would not heal 
the wound in my heart. Fame !' His eye 
kindled for an instant. ' But true fame, en- 
during fame, is not won twice in a century ; 
the rest is mere notoriety, the cry of an hour, 
echoed more faintly by the next, then dying 
wholly away, or changing to the howl of a 
capricious, and now abusive multitude; the 
being set up a little higher than my fellows, 
only to prove a target for the shafts of flattery, 
interest, envy, detraction. I am so nice in the 
article of fame, that I believe that would never 
have contented me. But to be learned, scien- 
tific — to be — ' He sat down, and sorrowfully 
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turned the leaves of the books before him. ' To 
have written these — ^that vrere^ indeed, a des- 
tiny to be coveted ; to spend every hoar in the 
acquisition of knowledge — ^to fed one's intellect 
daily strengthening and expanding till — ^till 
what? Till old age came stealthily^ but un- 
relentingly^ to paralyse the exquisite mecha- 
nism of the brain^ to rob from memory all her 
stores^ to change the restless eloquence of the 
tongue into the prattle of the dotard^ to fit me 
only for the rest of the tomb. And then, when 
the world mourned that one of its lights was 
gone out, what might be the comparative estima- 
tion in which these gifts would be held in 
another world? Perhaps some pauper, barely 
competent to read his Bible, drawing his last 
breath at the same instant, would find himself 
crowned in Heaven with all honour, all know- 
ledge, all happiness — ^whilst I ? — God judges 
not as man judges — he looks upon the heart; 
ambition was growing in mine, and He has cut 
it very low, lest it should overshadow me with 
its pernicious shade. I cannot even serve Him 
as I would, but — ' 

He bent his head upon his hands for a few 
seconds, communing with the one friend who 
had not forsaken him ; and when he looked up 
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again his repinings were hushed, and the cares 
and difficulties of his position seemed to be 
Ught. 

He questioned himself next morning when 
he awoke whether it were not possible, not only 
to endure his present life, but to submit to it 
more cheerfully. Janets words had made a 
deep impression — could he not strive to be 
gayer, to interest himself more in his old pur- 
suits, to regard others with a more lenient, 
sympathising eye? Full of such resolutions, 
he descended to breakfast — Laura was not 
there. Mrs. Cuthbert met him frigidly; her 
attention being less devoted to the preparation 
of his meal than to a quantity of finery which 
she had brought down to inspect and mourn 
over, and remodel for the Hopleys^ ball. There 
was a little malice in this, for she knew that 
Mordaunt disliked to see any feminine litter 
strewed about the sitting-room, and that he had 
always been opposed to any acceptance of the 
invitation. 

In spite of his new determinations, he ex- 
postulated again. ' I think it is my duty to 
protest against thit party ; it cannot add to the 
girls' happiness to mix for a night in a scene 
of glare, dissipation, folly, and vulgarity. It 
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-will either weary them, or excite a taste for 
what they cannot often attain/ 

^ You know, Mordaunt, if we listened to you 
the poor things might never have an hour's 
pleasure — ^never one enjoyment proper to their 
age/ 

* But is it proper or natural to waste a 
night in a hot, crowded room, in an impure 
atmosphere, flaunting hither and thither with 
people of whom neither they nor you, their 
natural protector, know anything?' 

^ I believe you would shut them up in a 
cloister, if you had your way. You quite forget 
to attend to their interests/ 

' I believe I do truly attend to their best 
interests/ 

* Never mind, Mordaunt, they are not your 
daughters ; and I intend them to go to the 
Hopleys — that is sufficient. I am only sorry 
that I cannot go myself — ^it looks odd that they 
have not their mother with them; though, I 
dare say, Mrs. Starkey will take care of them 
and get them nice partners. / haven't a 
gown to go in.' 

She looked at Mordaunt, but he made no 
remark. He had no contribution towards the 
desired dress to spare — ^his cheek was pale, and 
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before his eyes there swam a picture of the 
stormy ocean, with his cousin struggling with 
the waves. Could it be his widow, who was 
pleading for a costume in which to grace a 
scene of reckless gaiety ? 

He was sitting before the open door; the 
morning sun was streaming through a window 
upon the staircase, down which Eve was coming 
slowly, dreamily, her bright hair gleaming in 
its rays, and her whole form set in a frame of 
light. Only to gaze upon that sweet face, with 
all the glory of lifers morning full upon its pure 
outline, and to feel that step by step she was 
descending nearer to earth — in another instant 
the common atmosphere would be around her, 
shadows fall upon her brow, and — lo ! as he 
looked, she turned to enter the room, and left 
the sunshine behind her. 

Eve had slept away much of last night^s 
emotion. It was like a dream to her now; 
her tread was light as ever, her voice as gay. . 

* Mordaunt, I am sure you missed me when 
I was away. Mamma has never poured out 
your coflFee, and you never, of course, think of 
complaining.^ 

In a few seconds, a fairer hand than Mrs. 
Cuthbert's had supplied his wants. Quietly 
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and adroitly she had moved behind a screen 
much of the litter which annoyed him, and 
then began to take her own breakfast, laughing 
and talking the while — not very wisely per- 
haps, but still funnily, and without doubt pret- 
tily. Had Mordaunt been questioned then as 
to which of them had most cause to be grate- 
ful to the other, he would have unhesitatingly 
answered that it was himself. For she gave 
him what he needed, smiles and affection, and 
some distraction from painful thoughts; she 
was like a beautiful flower in the sick man's 
chamber, breathing of life, light, and air. He 
thought so as he looked at her. Just as un- 
conscious was she as that flower of his sadness 
and suffering. He rejoiced at that. No charm 
of sympathy could have compensated, he 
fancied, for the shadow which would have 
fallen in that case upon her brilliancy. He 
bent over the Carisbroke bouquet, and took out 
a lovely white rose. It had been a bud the 
day before, and had not quite opened yet. 

' I am stealing,' he said, answering her 
questioning look with a smile. ' I want this 
little touch of nature to enliven my den through 
the long busy day, and to remind me of some- 
thing very pleasant/ 
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Her lips parted^ but she did not speak; 
she gazed an instant a^ he fastened in his 
button-hole the graceful, spotless flower, which 
had, she felt, no prototype but one. * And so, 
for the present, fiu^well.' 

' Farewell,' she replied, in rather a changed 
tone ; and so he went away, and she sat there 
listlessly. 

' I don't think you improved by your 
absence. Eve,' said her mother, peevishly; 
' at least, not in usefulness. I can't have break- 
fast left here for Laura all day; either take 
some upstairs for her, dr tell her to come down 
directly.' 

There it was again, the old routine of re- 
pining and of little household provocations. 
Oh ! Carisbroke, Carisbroke, with its refinement 
and its intellectual delights — well might Jane 
move through that magical atmosphere spotless 
as her own white rose; how diflferent from this 
narrow home, with its paltry cares and degrad- 
ing tasks ! This was a very trying day — Laura 
was so sullen and reserved, her mother so 
fickle in her conduct — sometimes coaxing, some- 
times reproaching her, and constant only in 
one thing, a complaining tirade against Mor- 
daunt. Yet she did not exactly tell Eve that 
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he disapproved of her intended gaiety, having 
shrewd suspicions that his influence pver her far 
surpassed her own. 

The eventful evening came at last, and Mor- 
daunt was glad to stay longer at work, and only 
return home about the time at which he cal- 
culated his cousins would have left it. He was, 
however, mistaken; and, when he entered, dusty 
and wearied, he encountered Eve, very radiant 
in finery and excitement. The dressing-glass 
had told her a pleasing tale, and her mother 
had not failed to enlarge upon its truths; 
there was a good deal of childish frolic mingled 
with womanly vanity in her eagerness to be 
seen by Mordaunt in all her beauty. She had 
lingered to the last moment in this expectation — 
she had so hoped that he would not pass her 
negligently; nor did he ; he stopped, and looked 
at her earnestly— perhaps there- was not a 
point in her appearance which escaped his 
observation, and yet Eve wished the earth 
would open and swallow her up. There was no 
fond admiration in the glance, only a cold, 
keen scrutiny. 

' Oh ! Mordaunt, are yon angry with me V 
And forgetting her dress, her age, her dig- 
nity, everything but his approval, she clung to 
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him, just as she used to do when she was a 
child. 

For an instant the bright curls rested upon 
his shoulder. ' No, my child, I am not angry 
with you/ And his lips just touched the 
shining hair; but then he put her quietly aside, 
and left her there alone. 

After that, it was not a very happy evening. 
She had taste enough to see how little wealth 
had to do with refinement, and discerned easily 
how very different were the people she met at 
Carisbroke from those who crowded the Hop- 
leys' gay saloons. Pride also was wounded by 
perceiving that, although her first appearance 
attracted universal attention and admiration, 
they soon waned as it became whispered about 
that she was only * a cousin, or sister, or some- 
thing of one of our clerks,* as the Miss Hop- 
leys took care to inform their partners. Laura 
fared better, for her handsome face and figure 
were more in the style of those around her, 
and she was not half so sensitive as her sister. 
She returned home in spirits, which seemed 
to Eve inexplicably high. 

^ I think they are a horrible set of people, 
mamma,' she observed, as her eager mother 
turned to demand what were her impressions 
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of the evening. ' There was not a gentleman 
amongst them/ ^ 

' For shame^ Eve/ exclaimed Mrs. Cuthbert, 
crossly^ and directing her attention by an espe- 
cial cough to Laura^s flashing eye and crimson 
cheek. ' You are not to be endured with your 
Carisbroke airs. How unamiable you are to 
despise so many nice people.^ 

' If I do, I only return the compliment. I 
hope never again to mix with them, unless I do 
it as their superior — ^not inferior.' 

And so she lighted her candle and went to 
bed, stealing on tiptoe past Mordaunt^s door, 
yet not so lightly but that he heard the soft 
tread, and prayed for her before he slept. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

In brief, since I do purpose to marry, I will think 
nothing to any purpose that the world can say agaiust it. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 

IT was certainly peaceful at Carisbroke. 
Too peaceful; perhaps; at leasts so its 
venerable master was apt to fancy whenever 
he had finished one book^ and had not decided 
upon beginning another, or when Jane hap- 
pened to take a rather longer walk than usual, 
or to continue working five minutes after the 
time when he had expected her to propose a 
game of chess. Then, peering out of the 
window, he sometimes thought the sunshine lay- 
too unbroken upon the green sward, or that the 
very leaves upon the trees had less of motion 
in them than of old. Only the clock ticked in 
the room, only Janets fingers moved in their 

quiet task. 

^ She is stiller than ever !^ he would say to 
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himself^ and wish that a wavy curl would break 
the severity of an outline, whose beauty he 
fully acknowledged. 'Ah !' 

Jane always started 'at the long-drawn sigh, 
put away her book or her work, brought out 
the chess-board or opened the piano, or came 
and sat beside him to converse. And it gene- 
rally happened that in ten minutes he was 
tempted into fancying his home very cheerful— 
almost gay ; more particularly when the Rector, 
or Mr. Sackville, or some other especial 
favourite arrived to visit him. 

But that sigh, gentle as it was, and effica- 
cious in procuring him amusement, had a 
rather less agreeable effect upon Jane. It 
startled her out of many an interesting reverie 
or occupation; she learned even to listen for it 
nervously before it came ; there were very few 
claims upon her attention to which it was nut 
paramount. Yet she was never rendered im- 
patient by ii^never indulged in more than an 
involuntary quiet sense of relief, when by any 
singular chance he was so engrossed as to 
secure her from interruption. 

It was soon after Eve's party that Mr. 
Howard happened to walk in and offer himself 
as a companion in Mr. Carisbroke's afternoon 
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drive. Jane saw them start comfortably 
together, and then retreated to her own morn- 
ing-room to enjoy this sense of freedom. She 
looked round her to see how she could most 
pleasantly employ herself; a new book tempted 
her strongly, and her desk lay open with 
several unanswered letters upon it. The book 
prevailed ; she sat down luxuriously to read it, 
opened it, cut a few pages, wondered how Mor- 
daunt liked what she had lent him, and began 
to muse upon his situation, and Eve^s, and on 
various things, old and new, not for the first 
time since her visit. By-and-by she recovered 
herself by an effort, and set herself to the pas- 
time before her; but, as too often chanced to 
her, some one knocked at the door. 

' Come in. Oh I it is you, Page. What is 
it now V 

Page was a superior-looking girl, and laden 
with work. 

^ As you were alone, ma^am, I thought you 
might show me now what you wished done 
with these things for the Ripleys.^ 

Jane could have sighed in her turn, but she 
saw her error, and meekly submitted to the 
sacrifice of her leisure. She, too, had her 
routine of duties as well as Eve, and performed 
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them with far more precision^ and no word of 
complaint. She entered on her task of direc- 
tion kindly, and had at least no inattentive 
assistant, for Page thought her mistress a 
marvel of perfection. They were silently busy, 
when a servant entered. 

' Miss Lomax, ma'am, would be glad if you 
could let her see you here.' 

' Certainly^' and as she rose to receive her. 
Miss Lomax came forward, certain of admis- 
sion. ^ One moment, dear Miss Lomax, and 
Page and her trappings will vanish.' 

But in that moment the new-comer found 
time to speak to Page, and inquire for her family. 

' She has grown up a very nice girl,' she 
said, as the door closed upon her. 

^ And an excellent servant, in spite of your 
prophecies.' 

Miss Lomax smiled. 

^ I own I never should have had courage to 
undertake to manufacture one out of such a little 
unkempt brown gipsy of a fish-girl as she was.' 

^ Nay, not a fish-girl !' 

' My dear child, she was a daughter of old 
Neptune, you know ; dnd if she did not sell 
his finny vassals, she mended the nets in which 
thev were snared.' 
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' Her father was here a mouth ago^ and it 
was amusing to observe his amazement at her 
improvement* and almost awe of her refine- 
ment/ 

' Is he comfortable in his circumstances ?* 
' Oh, yes, I believe so/ Jane said, her eyes 
busy with a long strip of calico. Miss Lomax 
fancied she was not mistaken, for Page was the 
little daughter of the boatman, who had alone 
escaped. And then the visitor spoke of the 
weather, the garden, the London season, Mrs. 
Howard's poor people, the next charity ser- 
mon, Mr. Carisbroke's increasing deafness, and 
various heterogeneous topics, with considerably 
less coherency than usual, and some fluctuation 
of colour in her cheeks. Miss Desborough 
listened and answered, and was altogether 
pleased to have her as a companion, until she 
at last remarked this wandering of purpose, 
and remembered that it was scarcely worth 
while to ask especially to be received into her 
private room, merely to converse thus. Did 
she want to solicit her assistance in some act 
of charity — or was — could anything have oc- 
curred at Lime-tree Cottage ? Perceiving that, 
talk as they might, they never got nearer to 
any important subject — and that Miss Lomax^ 
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nervously playing with first one trifle and then 
another^ had gradually ranged on the table be- 
fore her Jane's reels of cotton, scissors, needle- 
book and pencil — the latter at last said, with a 
smile (breaking in upon an account of the 
Chinese junk) — 

' But was this what you wanted to speak to 
me about — for I am certain you have some 
weighty topic to discuss ?^ 

But Miss Lomax cast the scissors down 
quickly, and exclaimed — 

' No, Miss Desborough, it has nothing to do 
with the Chinese junk, though I daresay you 
will think it just as strange and far more 
absurd; and yet, I am sure, you will not 
ridicule me, for you have a kind, true, womanly 
heart, and would not mock at one of God's 
creatures, however old and silly/ 

' I hope not,' Jane answered, gently, seeing 
that her friend paused in much agitation; 
' pray take time, and compose yourself/ 

* I came to you, because he thought I owed 
it to you, and besides, your judgment and 
countenance would be everything to me — not, 
after all, that I for a moment imagine I am 
doing wrong, or am ashamed of it — I mean, 
not much so— -and — ' 
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Jane kept silent^ not exactly seeing her aim^ 
and utterly at a loss for the identity of * he/ 

^What a fool I am, to come here on pur- 
pose, and yet not know how to tell you !^ And 
Miss Lomax paced the room in great excitement. 
'Miss Desborough/ she said, at length, re- 
turning to her seat, and speaking in a firmer 
voice, ' you see that I am an old woman — I 
always was plain ; I am old now, and wrinkled 
and grey/ 

Jane looked up. ' I do not see the wrinkles, 
and I do see about three grey hairs ; I know 
you are not particularly young, but what of 
that r 

' What of that ? why, that is exactly it. It 
does not in the least matter how old I am, as 
long as I seem good-tempered and civil. As a 
quiet, respectable old maid, it certainly does 
not signify — but for this old, grey, wrinkled 
woman to — marry V 

* Marry ?' 

Yes, in spite of all Janets eflforts, she could 
not wholly repress a start, a tone of wonder. 

' I have been very lonely,' said Miss Lomax, 
in a deprecating tone, which rather went to 
Jane's heart. * I know I was wrong to feel 
so, when so many blessings have been given to 
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me, and so many people in the world need 
hdp and love. But almost every one, however 
poor and old, has some one of their own to 
love — almost every one but me. I have been 
lonely, you donH know how lonely — but that 
would have been nothing,had he not been so also. 
I think that was what first made me like him — 
that, like myself, he was so desolate ; and now, 
do not blame us if we have resolved to lessen 
to each other this burden of solitude. We 
have not much life before us, but we may learn 
together how to die.' 

Miss Lomax could utter nothing more but 
sobs, and indeed there were tears glistening in 
Janets eyes. She rose, and went up to her. 

' Dear Miss Lomax, you said I had a womanly 
heart, why then fancy that I shall blame or 
ridicule you ? I am the last in the world to 
scorn that plea of loneUness ; and if, as I begin 
to hope, your future husband is my dear old 
friend, this communication will make me very 
happy.' 

She accompanied her words with an aflFec- 
tionate embrace, and then let Miss Lomax 
exhaust her tears silently, 

^ I don't know how I am ever to forgive you,' 
Jane said, at length, cheerfully. ^ You bring 
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me good tidings, excellent tidings of joy to 
yourself and another whom I most sincerely 
love, and you terrify me out of my senses by 
seeming as if you were about to announce 
a tragedy^ and actually waste my tears for 
nothing — my tears, which are not easily attain- 
able articles/ 

Miss Lomax could not help laughing. 

' Such good fortune has not happened to me 
for ages/ continued Jane ; ' you mean, of course, 
to take the ' Heath,' and settle down quietly 
near me ; I shall have you as a near neighbour 
instead of an occasional visitor, and I shall 
see Mr. Sackville a happy, prosperous man. 
You will be very happy, I know.' 

Her confident, composed manner reassured 
Miss Lomax completely. 

'I hope we shall; we don't profess to be 
romantic and — and so on — ^but — * 

There was a little smile on Jane's lip which 
called up that colour into her friend's cheek 
which so often contradicted her age. 

'What meaning do you usually attach to 
the word 'romantic?' Do you signify by it 
folly or feeling V 

Miss Lomax hung her head, and made no 
reply. 
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' For do you know/ continued Jane, speaking 
very quickly, * I am not sure that if you mean 
the latter, I can agree with you as to its being 
blunted by age — at least, by age such as that to 
which vou have attained. To be sure, it must 
depend upon circumstances. If you had been 
falling in love once a quarter since you were a 
girl of sixteen, then perhaps I might imagine you 
worn out and no longer capable of attachment, 
but then you would make up for that want by 
folly. But a genuine, earnest love for a good 
and wise man — ah ! I think you may feel that 
quite as truly and even more intensely than if 
you were in your teens, as you can the better 
appreciate his higher qualities, as you know 
more thoroughly the blessing of such a protector.^ 

' But, my dear Jane, everybody says that 
we feel less as we advance in life.' 

^ Yes, I believe they do ; but I don't find it 
so with regard to any of my own feelings ; and 
I am certain that if I had happened to form 
an attachment in my girlhood, the sentiment 
would but have gathered power and strength 
with every year which has since passed away/ 

Miss Lomax listened with inefiable sur- 
prise. It was a subject so unwonted to Jane's 
lips, and her expression of feeling was equally 
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unusual ; nay, more, the rapid utterance, the 
earnest voice, added emphasis to the speech, so 
at variance with the world^s pre-conceived im- 
pression of her history — ' If I had happened to 
form an attachment/ It was like Miss Lomax 
to miss the opportunity of saying more. One 
little sentence might have pierced the veil of 
mystery — even one quick glance at the speaker^s 
face might have given her a clue to the truth ; 
but she had a singular delicacy as to the feelings 
of others, and could not upon any consideration 
have raised her eyes from the ground, or breathed 
a word of curiosity. When she did resume the 
conversation it was in allusion to her own affairs. 

* We have no idea,^ she said, ' of publicly 
announcing our intentions, or collecting a crowd 
of acquaintances to laugh at us. We mean to 
go quietly to church next week, without taking 
any one into our confidence except Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard. But Mr. Sackville has a very earnest 
desire for your presence. You know Mrs. 
Howard is very kind and good-natured, but 
you are an older and far more valued friend. 
It would be a comfort to me if you could be 
with me. There will be but one other person 
there, Mr. Daresford.' 

' I will come,^ replied Jane, quietly. 
VOL. I. Q 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Should we warn him of a change. 
He would think the caution strange; 
He no change or trouble fears. 
Till the gathering storm appears. 

Newton. 

IT was such an unusual thing for Mordaunt 
to order an early breakfast^ to come down- 
tairs well-dressed, and to remark that he should 
probably not return till the following evening, 
that Mrs. Cuthbert may be pardoned for some 
degree of curiosity. 

' Are you going away on business, or have 
you got a holiday ? How very secret you are 
in all your plans now V 

' There is a little secret certainly,' he said, 
with a smile. ' But I think I may safely 
promise to explain my proceedings on my re- 
turn to-morrow.' 

'Not a very mournful secret, I imagine, 
from your appearance,' observed Eve, gaily. 

But even to her Mordaunt gave no further 
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information^ walking sedately away ii^ imper- 
turbable silence. 

There was a railroad now by which he could 
go within three miles of Carisbroke. The 
journey was soon over, and at the station he 
found Jane's carriage waiting for him — a most 
unexpected attention. 

It was a softy mild, autumn morning, with a 
few straggling sunbeams piercing the light hazy 
veil which covered the heavens, and flinging a 
brightness here and there over the richly- 
coloured woods, until they looked as if they 
were bathed in a golden radiance, and tinted 
rather by the glory of the sun than the stealthy 
progress of decay. 

He looked lovingly upon the fair face of 
nature as he passed along ; every leaf and blade 
of grass and trickling spring had to him a 
separate and peculiar charm. Not the least 
grievance in his daily life of discomfort was his 
confinement to the noisome city. He, whose 
boyhood had been spent in these beautiful 
scenes, to whose health of mind and body a 
country life had seemed essential. * I think 
I would rather be compelled to dig as a 
labourer here than work as I do in town/ was 
hid iustant reflection, as he felt the pure air 

Q 2 
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blowing so kindly on his pale cheeky and smelt 
the fresh fragrance of the newly-turned earth, 
where a couple of ploughs were busy. 

A turn in the road, and they go more 
slowly up the hill to Whitefield ; the gate is 
open, and Sir Mark Philipson passes through 
it in his phaeton, and drives towards them vdth 
his usual abstracted, impassive air. Mordaunt 
recognizes him at once; who that frequents 
the haunts of commerce does not know the 
millionaire by sight — who has not looked after 
him often, and envied him ? 

Perhaps it is not unnatural that Mordaunt 
should do so now ; seeing him emerge, as he 
had so often done himself, from the old familiar 
home, he might be pardoned for comparing 
their positions, and sighing over the painful 
contrast. He remembered having heard that 
Sir Mark's early youth had been one of com- 
parative penury — the only son of a widow, 
brought up in Wales, but suddenly sent for 
when he was sixteen or seventeen by an 
eccentric old uncle, the head of that colossal 
mercantile house, of which Sir Mark was now 
the representative. Their entrance into life 
had therefore been made under not very dis- 
similar circumstances, but how widely the 
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onward patlis had diverged I The one had never 
met with a check to his rapid career of fortune; 
wealth and honour had daily accumulated^ and 
it was well known that he only continued in 
business from pride in the fame of his firm^ 
and great love of the occupation. The other 
— but they had reached the Rectory. Mr. 
Howard came out to meet him cordially; and 
Mr. Sackville, with a very pale face, nodded to 
him from the verandah. There was no time to 
lose ; Jane came quickly into the hall to shake 
hands with him, and then Mrs. Howard and 
Miss Lomax joined them, and they walked 
quietly through the shrubbery to the neigh- 
bouring church. 

So well had the secret been kept that no 
one was there except the old clerk, who re- 
cognized Mordaunt wistfully, and glanced from 
him to Jane with a quick intelligent look, 
which somehow made his heart throb for an 
instant painfully. But whatever the old man ex- 
pected, he was soon disappointed and astonished 
when they took their places ; and Mordaunt^s 
next consciousness was of the solemn tones of 
Mr. Howard's fine voice, and of the steadfast 
upward gaze of Jane DesborougVs eyes — so 
calm, although a tear ran slowly down her 
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cheek. It was strange to stand there by her 
side, feeling himself^ as he did^ one whose 
career was over, who had nothing more in this 
world to hope for or expect; to look at her 
and know that her destiny also was decided, 
and had closed like his so prematurely; and 
yet to remember how much younger they both 
were than the pair who were now about to 
commence a new routine of existence. Except 
in such private sensations as these, there was 
little cause for emotion in the scene. It was 
tolerably certain that only happiness could 
result from the union of people so well 
acquainted and so congenial in all their 
thoughts and tastes. Accordingly, though the 
bride^s hands trembled, and the bridegroom's 
face was pale, congratulations were cheerfully 
given and received; and when they all re-entered 
the Rectory, they were as composed as most 
persons are who have been enjoying a walk in 
the garden. Neither was there anything 
romantic in the after proceedings, when the 
bride was carefully enveloped in a warm cloak, 
and sent off in her own carriage ; perhaps the 
most perturbed people present being the ser- 
vants, whose incipient suspicions received con- 
siderable confirmation when they found Mr. 
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Sackville and Mr. Sackville^s luggage added to 
the travelling cortige. 

The Rectory party lunched quietly to- 
gether^ and Mordaunt drove to Carisbroke with 
Jane. It was pleasant to find himself so 
warmly welcomed by its master^ and once 
more at home in a spot so much beloved. He 
wandered over the whole place^ and fed upon 
its memories — sweet and yet bitter; and in the 
evening his heart opened many of its long 
repressed feelings to Jane. They had been 
speaking of Walter, and of the past ; they had 
unconsciously strayed onward to the desolate 
present — yet he did not wholly repine ; he dwelt 
long and fondly upon Eve, and upon the joy 
she was to him. Jane listened with increasing 
regret, for of late she had thought much of 
this, and dreaded the disposition to cling for 
consolation to an earthly stay, and that one so 
frail. She uttered a word of warning, but it 
fell upon ears which did not drink in its full 
meaning; he would have staii;ed back with in- 
credulous horror from any doubt of Eve^s 
perfection. 

' I thought you were fond of Eve V he said, 
dubiously. 

' Yes,^ Jane answered. * I love Eve herself 
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dearly, but my partiality does not extend to 
the mode in which she has been trained/ 

* Perhaps not ; but she is not easily spoilt. 
I think her manner may be injured by it^ and 
in trifles she may be influenced wrongly, but at 
heart she is pure and true. She will outgrow 
all follies.' 

He repeated the assurance to himself several 
times during the night, and in the morning 
again ere Jane appeared at his early breakfast. 
She had in her hands a new packet of books 
for him, and a note for Eve. At all events, 
she wanted not kindly feeling towards his 
favourite. 

And lo ! even as he thought thus, an excla- 
mation from her startled him, and glancing at 
the window he saw Eve stand there. Before 
he could Ailly realize her presence, Jane had 
rushed to open the window, and throw her 
arms round her. In another instant she had 
supported her into the room, and placed her in 
a chair, checking his involuntary questions by 
a look. ' Eve, my darling, what is it ?' 

But Jane loosened her bonnet and displayed 
her beautiful face. He looked upon her as she 
lay there, and fancied she had lost all con- 
sciousness; but suddenly her eyes unclosed^ 
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and she gasped out — ^ Oh, Mordaunt — Laura f 
Have vou seen Laura ?' 

' Is she not at hcme^ dearest ?' asked Jane, 
seeing that he could not speak. 

' She went out yesterday morning, and has 
never returned V and Eve burst into passionate 
tears. ^ We thought she had called on some 
friend, and was spending the day there ; but as 
the night closed in we grew dreadfully alarmed, 
and when morning broke without any tidings 
of her, mamma was so terrified. We did not 
know where to send for Mordaunt, but mamma 
bade me come here, knowing you would help 
me, or Mr. Sackville.' 

' Have you made your way here alone ?' 
asked Jane. 

* Yes ; mamma was too ill and nervous to 
travel herself. I came by the first train, and 
walked from the station. But oh ! Mordaunt, 
MordauAt, where can she be ?' 

But he did not answer. 

' Have you no note from her, no clue as to 
her whereabouts V said Jane, after a sorrowful 
glance at his rigid features. Oh I how well 
she guessed the shame and agony he was 
enduring. 

' Not a line ; we never thought of looking at 
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her wardrobe till just before I started. We 
fancy some of her clothes have been removed/ 

Mordaunt approached them; his eye was 
stem and his voice husky as he bent over £ve 
and questioned her. 

' E\e, can you solemnly assure me that you 
were ignorant of all connected with her flight V 

' Oh, Mordaunt ! how could you dream that 
I could be guilty of such knowledge ?' 

He turned away. ' Jane/ he said, forgetting 
all but their childish familiarity, 'I must go 
away at once ; but is she fit to accompany me ?' 

' Not now,^ Jane answered ; ' leave her to 
me ; she shall rest for an hour.' 

But Eve refused to remain ; she would go 
with him, she protested, although her limbs 
shook under her. No arguments could change 
her resolution. But Jane was prompt in her 
plans. * The phaeton is ready to take you to 
the station ; we will drive all the way in it ; we 
shall be quite as quick, if you consider the 
stoppages at stations. Come with me, Eve, 
whilst I prepare. I will not keep you one 
second.' And before Eve could raise a diflSculty 
she had carried her oflF, arranged her disordered 
attire, put on her own bonnet, taken leave of 
Mr. Carisbroke, and employed the few seconds 
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which elapsed before the carriage came round 
in administering a cup of coflFee to her young 
charge. They were soon flying along the 
London road, all three very silent and sorrowful; 
and arrived at Lime-tree Cottage in time to find 
Mrs. Cuthbert in a state of modified hysterics, 
with a letter on the table before her, announcing 
that ere its receipt her eldest daughter would 
be the wife of young Hopley. 

' You see, Mordaunt, to what a desperate 
step your ill-timed severity has driven the poor 
girl.' 

No wonder that Jane, standing with Eve, 
two or three hours later, could not help saying — 

' Eve, you owe Mordaunt a debt of gratitude 
never to be wiped ofi*. You can never make a 
greater sacrifice for his sake than he has made 
for yours.' 

And yet it might have been well had those 
words never been uttered. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind in never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past» 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Longfellow. 

' T THINK the morning is very dull, damp^ 
•^ and dismal. Gwen, stir up the fire into 
a blaze, and put the stand of chrysanthemums 
where I can see them. Always make every- 
thing look as cheerful as possible.' 

Gwen's rosy, apple-like cheeks dimpled as 
the old lady spoke, and she moved quickly 
through the room, a glow of brightness mant- 
ling over it as she made the desired alterations. 
It was always a warm, cosy nook, with its 
crimson flock hangings ; but now, as the fire- 
light flashed upon the gilded frames of the 
choice engravings with which the walls were 
covered, and the bright flowers were brought 
more prominently forward^ it was a more than 
usually brilliant contrast to the wet^ sluggish 
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November weather which frowned so dismally 
through the two deep windows. The cat, a 
particularly sleek animal, with all the varied 
shades of her tortoiseshell body licked and 
brightened up with the utmost nicety, had been 
decidedly disgusted by Gwen^s movements, as 
the hem of her dress brushed her up from a 
profound slumber; but now, observing how 
much more heat the fire emitted, she sat 
bolt upright on her crimson cushion, winking 
at the blaze, gently undulating her tail to and 
fro, and purring a benignant retractation of her 
disapproval. Clean and pretty as pussy was, 
she was not half so trim and pretty as her 
honoured mistress, the old lady, in the carved 
walnut chair beside her — such a stiflF-backed 
chair ! — nothing in the world could be more 
straight, except, perhaps, Mrs Philipson^s own 
back, which belonged to an age long gone by, 
and had never been curved or spoiled by any 
degenerate modem fauteuil. Mrs. Philipson's 
dart-like waist took one back at once to the 
days of Queen Bess; but then her shoulders 
had a gracefiil fall, and the stiffness of the 
figure was softened by the fiill, rich drapery of 
the black dress, and by the delicate lace hand- 
kerchief, which was folded so neatly over her 
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bosom^ and fastened at the throat by a pearl 
brooch. 

Mrs. Philipson was a perfect model in 
dress^ grave and uniform as it always was, 
and regardless of the freaks of fashion. Every- 
thing was plain and handsome, and exquisitely 
fresh and pure ; not a speck or shade upon the 
white cap, with its fold of lace upon the broad 
forehead, and a braid of silver hair just peeping 
forth beneath it. Age in her was calm, and 
fair, and peaceful — few wrinkles on the fore- 
head, and even the sweet mouth but little 
altered in its expression or form. She arrested 
her knitting, and looked round her with an air 
of satisfaction. 

^ There, Gwen, you see what a little effort 
can accomplish. Never think trouble wasted 
which can make half an hour brighter. There 
are dark enough days in every life which 
nothing can cheer. Now come and read to me.^ 

So Gwen sat upon a stool near her^ and 
read aloud with a little gentle accent, for she 
was a Welsh girl, and could not quite forget 
her native tongue, although Mrs. Philipson had 
brought her up from infancy, half as her 
servant, half as her companion. Perhaps it 
was too much to expect that Gwen should 
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always attend to what she read, for she was 
young and gay, and the books were often of 
rather a grave nature — ^not wholly so, for 
Mrs. Philipson had compassion on her girlish- 
ness, and would sometimes choose lighter read- 
ing, or enliven the heaviest by her casual 
remarks and explanations. She was not her- 
self a learned woman, but she brought to the 
consideration of every subject, however new or 
abstruse, so much practical sense, such a single 
heart and unbiassed judgment, that if she did 
not wholly pierce the mystery, she rarely left 
it unillimiined by a bright ray from her clear 
mind. 

On this dismal November day, however, 
although the book was neither very dull nor 
difficult, Gwen^s attention could apparently by 
no possible effort be riveted upon her task. 
In vain did Mrs. Philipson gently correct or 
comment; the words were uttered with praise- 
worthy fidelity, but as the lips which spoke 
them were heedless of the meaning, the proper 
emphasis and accent often failed ; and by and 
by Mrs. Philipson, from sheer despair of com- 
prehending half she heard, ceased to listen, 
and rambled off herself into deep consideration 
of the cause of her attendant's abstraction. 
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Perhaps she once thought with a sigh how 
pleasant it would be to have some one always 
near her upon whose affections she had a 
stronger hold — some one who would never be 
careless or forgetful ; but she checked her re- 
pining instantly. The daughter from whom 
this might have been expected had been only 
spared to her for a few months. It was all 
well^ and not for one instant would she wish 
her back again ; but for her sake she looked 
fondly on young girls, and had no anger to 
visit upon their shortcomings. 

' Thank you, Gwen, you need not read any 
longer/ she said, presently, with a smile ; but 
Gwen did not rise with alacrity. Her cheeks 
wore a deeper crimson; she was conscious that 
she had been in fault. Slowly the book was 
closed, and the voice faltered, which inquired 
what more she could do for her mistress. 
'Nothing just now,' Mrs. Philipson replied, 
gently, and so Gwen went silently away. The 
old lady was sorry, for she had anticipated that 
morning of quiet reading with pleasure, and 
now it had become a dull and monotonous 
affair. 

She went on knitting, notwithstanding, with 
an unruffled brow, and by and by began to 
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hum to herself in a low voice — a voice which 
had been once charming^ and was still sweety 
in the very few notes which remained. 

'Miss Desborough/ said a servant, flinging 
open the door. 

* Bless me I' exclaimed Mrs. Philipson, start- 
ing suddenly from her dreams and her chair. 
No wonder she was surprised — Jane yas rarely 
her visitor, and the weather was most inaus- 
picious; her veil hung down limp and heavy 
with the damp, and she herself looked pale and 
chilly. 

'I fear I have come at an inconveniently 
early hour.' 

' That is quite impossible, my dear child,' 
said Mrs. Philipson, taking her hand in both 
of hers. ' I am always glad to see you, and 
this morning it so happens that even a less 
welcome person than you are would be rather 
a boon to me. As one grows older, I think 
one ought to learn more equanimity; trifles 
ought to have no effect on those who have 
lived long enough to see of how little moment 
is much which we imagine important ; and yet, 
do you know, my love, I believe it is actuaUy 
the reverse with old people — our sphere of 
interest is narrowed, and the most pigmy events 
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become to us giants. I have had a little dis- 
appointment as to the employment of my 
mornings and was almost annoyed at it ; but 
after all^ the apparent evil was leading to 
unseen good^ since it increases the pleasure of 
your visit. How is Mr. Carisbroke?' 

Jane replied that he was well^ but rather 
impatient of the confinement to the house which 
the bad weather rendered necessary. 

' Do put aside your shawl. Miss Desborough^ 
it is wet.' 

Jane let it fall back over her chair^ and bent 
a moment to the fire — ^apparently to warm her 
hands — reaDy to collect her scattered thoughts. 
Mrs. Philipson looked at her with undissembled 
interest. Next to her son^ perhaps she re- 
garded her with greater admiration than any 
other human being, and longed more to know 
her well and intimately. * What a daughter 
she would be V 

But continuing to watch her, she saw with 
pain how anxious was the countenance on which 
the bright fire flung its ruddy light. 

^ I came so very early, Mrs. Philipson,' Jane 
observed, at length, ' because my errand is half 
on business, and I hoped to find Sir Mark still 
at home, and to solicit your influence with him.' 
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* I donH think you need it/ replied the old 
lady, simply. It struck her the next moment 
that she had spoken strongly, but Jane neither 
simpered or blushed. 

' Thank you/ she answered ; ' I come with 
some hesitation, and yet impelled by the cer- 
tainty- that no other man in England can so 
well perform what I desire, if he will — if he 
can — ^for though I would be urgent, I would 
not wish to be exacting. I believe, Mrs. 
Philipson, you never knew your predecessors in 
this house V 

Mrs. Philipson answered in the negative, and 
inwardly remarked that Jane seemed rather to 
avoid looking round her, as if the aspect of 
the altered scene were painful to her. 

' You have, however, heard their history; and 
knowing, undoubtedly, how we shared in the 
heaviest of their afflictions, you will not wonder 
that I am bound to them by no ordinary ties.' 

Jane paused ; Mrs. Philipson looked pityingly 
on her fair, sad face, and listened with emotion 
to this aUusion to her melancholy history, the 
first which had ever fallen, from her lips in her 
presence. 

* Mr. Cuthbert had no son,' Jane proceeded 
quietly, 'only a young cousin whom he had. 

B 2 
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adopted, and wliose prospects in life werebliglited 
by his ruin. Giving up at once every brighter 
hope which had opened to him, he has ever 
since devoted himself to work for the support 
of Mrs. Cuthbert and her daughters. No 
better means presented themselves than be- 
coming derk to a firm named Hopley and 
Gregson. For many years he has laboured 
patiently for a scanty remuneration in a post 
most unworthy of his very high abilities, and 
even of this he has been lately deprived by 
what he has felt as perhaps the heaviest of his 
misfortunes — the elopement of Mrs. Cuthbert^s 
eldest daughter with one of the young Hopleys. 
To me and to him such a marriage seems a 
degradation on her part — Mr. Hopley's family 
esteem it deserving of their reprobation — the 
connexion between them and Mr. Daresford 
has therefore been broken off, and I have come 
to ask you, Mrs. Philipson, whether you will 
inquire if your son has any opening in his 
business in which he would try my friend ?* 

' Some one is speaking of me, I think,' said 
a voice behind her, and Sir Mark came sud- 
denly forward. He was a little startled when 
he saw who was the speaker, but not disagree- 
ably so ; for though his acquaintance with her 
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was slight, perhaps the impression she had 
produced upon him was not altogether unlike 
that upon his mother. 

' Miss Desborough wishes to know/ said 
the latter, quickly, anxious to spare Jane a re- 
capitulation of her sorrowful history, ' if you 
have any situation open for a friend of hers V 

' That depends,* replied Sir Mark^ gravely, 
' on her friend^s qualifications/ 

* I cannot, of course, from personal obser- 
vation, speak of him as a man of business,* 
answered Jane, hurriedly; ' but I believe, from 
all I have heard, that you would find him 
valuable. His abilities are great, his education 
was the best which money could procure for 
him ; he is patient, enduring, indefatigable; and 
I, who have known him from infancy, will stake 
my life on his high integrity and honour.* 

Sir Mark gazed steadily at the eyes, usually 
so calm, but now sufiused with tears, and then 
turned to his mother. 

' Who is this gentleman, mother V 

'The adopted son of poor Mr. Cuthbert, 
whom we succeeded here. He has ever since 
supported the widow and her children by his 
exertions ; but being now thrown out of em- 
ployment by the misconduct of one of the Miss 
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Cutliberta, who has eloped with the son of his 
employer^ Miss Desborough was anxious to 
interest you in him/ 

' He does not know of my intention/ said 
Jane^ recovering herself; ' this distressing affair 
only occurred recently; he was at the time 
with us at Carisbroke. Miss Cuthbert is ex- 
tremely young ; our friend, Mr. Daresford, had 
warned her to avoid Mr. Hopley's acquaintance^ 
and is deeply displeased by her conduct. Yet 
of course the punishment is visited upon him.^ 

'It would be no great crime in my eyes/ 
said Sir Mark, smiling. 

' I should not have come to you myself on 
the subject/ Jane observed, 'if Mr. Sackville 
had been at home, but his marriage — ' 

' Marriage !* exclaimed Mrs. Philipson. Sir 
Mark seemed habitually to leave all surprise 
and exclamations to her; but she was so ac- 
complished in them, that she soon extracted 
from Jane a short, yet satisfactory explanation 
of the change in Mr. Sackville's state. 

' Under these circumstances,* continued Jane, 
' I resolved to apply personally to Sir Mark. I 
hope he will forgive me.' 

' If the gentleman be all you describe, I 
«hall have to thank you for the introduction.; 
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at all events, remember that I have nothing 
to forgive. I think he may prove the sort 
of person I require, but I must see him my- 
self. Will you be so good as desire him to 
call upon me in the city to-morrow, at two 
o^clock V 

' Do something for him, my dear Mark, if 
you possibly can,' interposed the kindly mother. 

' I will try,' replied Sir Mark, briefly ; and 
taking leave of Jane, went hurriedly away. 

'Mark never says much,' remarked his 
mother, quietly, 'but he does. I hope Mr. 
Daresford is safe. My son is a good friend.' 

Jane looked up, and tried to smile at the 
glow of pride in the old lady's face ; but the 
interview had been altogether too much for her, 
and she suddenly burst into tears. The past 
had been too busy with her whilst she spoke of 
the present ; old scenes and words had poured 
in upon her since she sat in that well-remem- 
bered room — ^regret for those who coxdd never 
again tread there, and grief for the others 
whose cause she was pleading. To beg almost 
for bread for Mordaunt Daresford ! it seemed 
to her alike strange and dreadful. To have to 
answer for his integrity — to number off his good 
qualities as if he were a property to be sold or 
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hired — for an instant her pride rebelled against 
it. In the presence of Sir Mark, of whose 
nature she knew so little^ her self-possession 
had not quite deserted her ; but now, alone with 
his gentle mother, the bitter tears would not he 
repressed, do what she would to check them. 
By-and-by she felt a hand kindly laid upon her 
shoulder. 

'My child/ said the old lady, 'are you 
weeping for yourseK or others ? The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and I think I 
know that you do not need me to teach 
you where alone that crushed heart can find 
refuge and healing. But I fancy that these 
tears are for your friend, not for yourself. 
You feel how dark and uncertain his position 
is ; and whilst you have faith enough to trust 
yourself and your own interests into the hands 
of God, you yet doubt and tremble for his. 
His prospects have been blighted, you say, but 
the 'end is not yet.' How many a bright 
career has begun amidst the greatest difficul- 
ties ! This very blow which deprives him of 
his situation may but lead to his obtaining one 
more valuable. At the worst, you tell us he is 
patient, enduring, indefatigable; these are 
fruits which he would scarcely have gathered 
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from opulence and ease : so far adversity has 
not been without its uses already — probably it 
has sown even more blessed seed than that in 
his heart. I wish we could but lay faster hold 
on the conviction that sorrows are sent to 
chasten but not to destroy us — that when we 
appear to be most heavily burdened, then often 
the more abundantly real blessings are shed 
upon us.' 

' I know it — I feel it daily, hourly/ said 
Jane, fervently, as she struggled to regain 
calmness; ^but I dread lest amidst his trials 
he may cease to think of it. Those trials are 
varied and peculiar ; poverty is the least bitter 
drop in the cup ; and he has no one to remind 
him, as you have reminded me, of these truths.' 
'No human being, possibly,' replied Mrs. 
Philipson, gravely. ' But we often do not 
need such aid from those around us ; and the 
faith which is crushed by storms woxdd as- 
suredly have withered beneath the glare of pros- 
perity. Believe me, all things are well. My 
son is said to have great wealth — do not fancy 
I deceive you when I tell you I should not 
much mourn if to-morrow I heard he was a 
beggar. I don't speak altogether at random, 
for I have known penury before this. I have 
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passed year after year in the wilds of Wales, 
barely able to eke out the spare sabsistence 
requisite for myself and my boy, and with no 
prospects for the future. His education troubled 
me most, as he grew up, and I had exhausted 
my own humble powers of teaching him. It 
was a pang to look forward to the possibility of 
his sinking into being a mere clodhopper ; but 
I fought strenuously with my doubts and dis- 
may, and was mercifully enabled to trust still. 
I knew that his father's uncle was a man of 
enormous fortune in London, but they had not 
been friends; he had studiously avoided all 
recognition of me — he had a son of his own. I 
banished all thoughts of aid from that quarter. 
But the object of his life was taken froxa him, 
he was childless at last, and then remembered 
me and my fatherless boy. He sent for us, 
and from that hour fortune has not ceased to 
shower benefits upon us. But, Miss Desborough, 
what signifies it whether we have wealth or 
poverty, joy or sorrow ? it is the use we make 
of them which alone avails us.^ 

She saw that Jane now sat erect, and her 
features were quiet, though sad. 

^ You have interested me in your friend,' 
Mrs. Philipson added, after a pause ; ' I shall 
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not soon forget him. And, my dear, you have 
interested me in yourself; I wish you needed 
a friend, that you might make me one/ 

' I think I do, almost,' said Jane, and her 
thoughts travelled quickly over the secrets of 
her heart. * Ah ! no,' they whispered, ' there 
is but One to whom they may be uttered ; you 
have Him, nothing can separate you from 
Him.' ' I shall always regard you as one, dear 
Mrs. Philipson,' she added, aloud; 'circum- 
stances render me a bad neighbour, and I 
think — I fear my manner is not very warm to 
any one ; but it will be a pleasure to me in my 
solitude to believe you think of me kindly, and 
that to you I might come for comfort and 
counsel.' 

'I hope, I believe we are servants of the 
same Master,' said Mrs. Philipson, in a low 
tone, and as Jane bent towards her she pressed 
a kiss upon her cold cheek. That, and a clasp 
of the hand, and she was gone. 

The room looked dull and lonely without 
her. 

' Youth has many trials of its own,' thought 
the old lady, compassionately. ' We, who have 
nearly finished our course, are but too apt to 
forget that, and not be thankful that so many 
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wild pulses have ceased to throb. Poor child ! 
they told me hers was a sad history, but I 
think I see that it is sadder than the world 
imagines. My son must help her in this 
matter. My son will do a great deal. My 
son — * and her reverie rambled oflF upon the 
dear engrossing theme. 
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Sir Thomas Wyatt's Poetical Worhs^ 

wWi Biography and Notes. 

In One Volume, 28. 6d. 

There were remarkable resemblances of a subtle kind between 
Wyait and Surrey, and on general grounds the comparison must 
be admitted to be largely in favour of the latter. He was more 
impassioned, and had a finer sensibility, and a more exact taste. 
But Wyatt possesses high merits of another kind. His verse is 
more thoughtful than Surrey's; more compressed and weighty. 
His diction is less poetical, but a careful examination of his poems 
must reverse the judgment which has pronounced it to be more 
antiquated. He uses comparatively few expressions that are not 
intelligible to the modem reader. His vocabulary is extensive, 
and imparts constant novelty to his descriptions. His versification, 
sometimes harsh and refractory, is generally regular and sonorous. 
His poems are never stained by indelicacies, and if his poetical taste 
is not always faultless, his moral taste is irreproachable. — Life, 



Poems of Robert Greene and Chris- 
topher Marlowe, with Biographies and 
Notes, 

In One Volume, 2s. 6d. 

The poems of Greene and Marlowe, the immediate predecessors 
of Sbakspeare, are here collected for the first time apart from 
their plays. 

Greene's poems are extracted from his numerous novels and 
romances, or "love pamphlets," which, in his own time, were 
even more popular than his plays. They are unequal in merit, 
but they display much true poetical feeling, and are entirely free 
from the ranting extravagance that runs through his dramas. 
The present edition contains a piece — the longest and most am- 
bitious of all Greene's metrical productions — never before pub- 
lished in any collection of his works. 

Marlowe was the first English dramatic poet who introduced 
blank verse upon the stage. Ben Jonson's panegyric on his 
"mighty line" expresses only a part of his merit. His versifi- 
cation is something more than mighty. It is full of variety, and 
equally susceptible of the most luscious sweetness and the utmost 
force. The rhythm always obeys the emotion ; and, the meaning 
being understood, the verse becomes a strain of music. The 
poema that are not dramatic possess all Marlowe's excellences 
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liberated from his excesses. The principal is the Hero cmd 
Leander, a piece of exquisite tenderness and beauty. The volume 
includes Marlowe's translation of the First Book of Luccm, which 
presents special claims to preservation, as the second example of 
the kind in our language, and as affording by its closeness, being 
rendered line for line, a curious means of comparison with the 
more elaborate version of Bowe. 



Shakspeare's Poems, with Biography 

and Notes, 

In One Volume, 28. 6d. 

In 1598 Shakspeare had produced fifteen or sixteen plays, yet 
we find him chiefly applauded at that time for the minor poems 
he had given to the press, and not for the works he had con- 
tributed to the theatre, five of which were then printed. It is 
evident therefore that he enjoyed a high reputation with the 
reading public for these Ovidian exercises before his great claims 
as a dramatic writer were fully recognised. We have additional 
proof of this in the fact noted by Malone, that ' in thirteen years 
after their appearance, six impressions of each of them were 
printed, while in nearly the same period his Romeo and Jvliet 
(one of his most popular plays) passed only twice through the 
press.' Vembs and Adonis^ his first production, was printed 
in 1593 ; the Rape of Liicrece, entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company under the title of The Ravishment of 
Lucrece, was published in quarto in the following year ; and the 
' Sonnets, ' written at different intervals previously, were published 
in 1609. The various editions of each are traced and collated. — 
iTUroduction, 



Ben Jonson's Poems, with Biography 

and Notes, 

In One Volume, 2s. 6d. 

If nothing remained of Jonson but his plays, we should arrive 
at very imperfect and erroneous conclusions upon his personal 
and poetical character. We should never know him from his 
plays, as we believe we know Shakspeare. The rough vigour, 
the broad satire, and the tendency to exhibit the coarse and base 
aspects of the world, in preference to the gentle and noble, con- 
vey an inadequate, and in some respects a false impression of his 
genius. It is in his minor poems we must look for him as he 
lived^ felt, and thought. Here his express quaIltAe!& ^»x^ 1\^ 
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brooght out ; his close study of the classics ; his piety, sound 
principles, and profound knowledge of mankind; his accurate 
obeervation of social modes and habits ; and that strong common 
sense, taking the most nervous and direct form of expression, in 
which we may trace the germs of Dryden more clearly than in 
any other writer. Here, too, and here alone, we find him sur- 
rounded by the accomplished society in the midst of which he 
lived, and of whose principal celebrities he has transmitted to us 
a gallery of imperishable portraits. The predominant merit of 
his poems lies in their practical wisdom. His lines are pregnant 
with thought applicable to the conduct of life ; and without any 
of the affectation of aphorisms, multitudes of his couplets might 
be separated from the context) and preserved apart for their 
axiomatic completeness. — Life. 



Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs 

of the Peasantry of England, Collected by 
James Henby Dixon. 

In One Volume, 28. 6d. 

In 1846, the Percy Society issued a volume with the above 
title, edited by Mr. James Henry Dixon. Subsequently to the 
date of that publication Mr. Dixon amassed additional materials, 
and, conscious that the work admitted of considerable improve- 
ment, both in the way of omission and augmentation, he resolved 
upon the preparation of a New Edition. The result of his labours 
is given in this volume. The contents may be said to represent 
the traditional poetical literature of the peasantry, and they are 
valuable, in a social and historical point of view, as a faithful 
record of the feelings, usages, and modes of life of the rural 
population. Many of these pieces are taken from extremely 
rare originals, and others are here printed for the first time. They 
include political songs which still retain their popularity, although 
their allusions are no longer understood ; songs relating to the 
oooupations and amusements of a country life ; others relating 
to festivals and customs ; and many examples of the pure and 
smiple love songs of the people. 



^arl^z Ballads, illustrative of His- 
tory, Traditions, and Customs. 

In One Volume, 2s. 6d. 

o6feot of tl.. . w ''«S["""ng of the seventeenth century. The 
objoot of the .etecUou Ui to exhibit, by a variety of spSe^ i^ 
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a abort compass, the special characteristics which distinguish our 
old ballad literature from other kinds of poetry, not only in its 
forms and diction, but in its choice of topics and modes of treatment. 
The combination of as much excellence and variety as the prescribed 
space of the volume would admit, has been kept in view throughout. 
The old chivalry of the Marches is here amply reflected. The 
ancient love-ballad has its popular representative. The legends 
of the Hound Table contribute a snatch of characteristic lore. 
Robin Hood and Little John are exhibited under their greenwood 
tree, and in some of their lawless exploits. The traditions of the 
feuds and raids of the North, and the local tales which repeople 
many an ancient fortress and crumbling ruin, are abundantly 
scattered through our pages. 



Butler's Poetical Works, with Bio- 

graphy and Notes. 

Complete in Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 

The present text of Hudibras is founded on a careful exami- 
nation of preceding editions. Ko essential features in the re- 
searches of Drs. Grey and Nash have escaped attention,- and 
numerous new illustrative details have been embraced in the 
notes. The edition of 1674, revised by Butler, has been, with 
few exceptions, followed throughout; and in the annotations 
special regard has been had to the brief notes which were either 
known, or supposed, to have been written by Butler. The trans- 
lations into French, German, and Latin, are noticed at length, 

with copious specimens, in the Supplemental Notes The 

Genuine Bemains, published by Thyer in 1757, and the addi- 
tional fragments from Butler's MSS., published in 1822, ai-e 
embraced in the present edition, which rests its claims upon 
a careful revision of the text, and an endeavour, in which 
diligence at least has not been wanting, to explain obscure 
passages, and illustrate incidental allusions to current events and 
contemporary characters. The application of numerous passages 
which bear upon the popular superstitions and empiricism of the 
day, or reflect upon particular individuals, is pointed out in the 
notes. The punctuation of former editions was loose and variable, 
sometimes rendering the meaning doubtful, and falsifying it in 
other instances. By strict and patient attention to the pecu- 
liarities of the style, and the intention of the author, it is hoped 
that the punctuation in this edition will be found intelligible and 
uniform. Few writers demand so much watchfulness in this 
respect as Butler, in consequence of the elliptical structure of 
some of his sentences, and the quantity of atA^NSOisiiXa vcv<^\ss^s^ 
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he accumulates in them. The old plan of unnecessary elisions, bj 
which the (toeras have been hitherto disfigured^ to the hindiaace 
of the readers enjo3rment, has been abandoned, for the firat time; 
the obsolete orthography, where it was not indispensable to the 
measure, the rhyme, or the humour (of which it is sometimes an 
element), has been modernized; and some verbal mistakes, 
which escaped detection in former texts, have been rectified. — 
ItUroduction. 



Waller's Poetical Works, with Bw- 

graphy and Notes, 

In One Volume, 28. 6d. 

The predominant characteristic of "Waller's poetry is the 
correctness, or, as it has been with less propriety called, the 
sweetness of his versification. His principal merit is that of 
having been the first who uniformly observed the obligations of 
a strict metrical system. In the attainment of this end some 
sacrificeR were unavoidable. To secure his numbers. Waller 
frequently inverts his meaning, and sometimes obscures it. In this 
respect, he proceeds upon a principle the reverse of that laid down 
by Dryden, who maintained that poetry should flow directly to 
its purpose, and be as obvious as prose. Waller's language is 
everywhere pure and carefully chosen. Pope estimated it so 
highly, that, in planning a dictionary, which should be an autho- 
rity for style, he selected Waller as one of the best examples of 
poetical diction. Kor is it a slight excellence that, writing in 
the age of Etherege and Rochester, his verse is never stained 
by a vicious sentiment, or a licentious image. If there is not 
nauch real emotion in his love poems, they are always refined 
and delicate, and full of an exquisite kind of gallantry. His 
gaiety has an instinctive air of high breeding, and no poet ever 
paid compliments in verse so gracefully. Voltaire compared 
him to Voiture, whom he thought he excelled. — Life, 



Oldham's Poetical Works, with Bio- 
graphy and Notes, 

In One Volume, 2s. 6d. 

Nearly a hundred years have elapsed since the publication of 
the l&at edition of Oldham'^ poema*, ^sid mth.Q interval they 
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have gone down into oblivion. To the present generation of 
readers they are almost unknown. Yet they obtained consider- 
able celebrity in the life- time of the author, and present legiti- 
mate claims to a place in every complete collection of English 
poetry. As a satirist, Oldham possesses incontestable merits of 
a high order. His subjects, like those of all writers who have 
lashed the vices of their day, are for the most part temporary ; 
but the spirit, point, and freedom of the treatment inspire them 
with permanent interest. His satires throw a flood of light on the 
politics, morals, and manners of the Kestoration, and are every- 
where marked by the broad hand of vigorous and original 
genius. Of all the writers on the Protestant side who contri- 
buted to foment the agitation produced l)y the revelations of 
Titus Oates, Oldham is the ablest and boldest. He is not 
merely the most honest representative of the spirit that actuated 
his party, at a period when the kingdom was convulsed by re- 
ligious feuds, but the only one whose works, addressed to the 
passions of the hour, are worth reproduction. He belongs 
wholly to the terrible episode of the Popish plot. The vivid- 
ness of his portraiture of the contemporary age, and the stem 
justice he executes upon its vices, invest his satires with a 
lasting historical value which abundantly vindicates his right to 
a high place amongst English satirists. — Life, 



Dryden's Poetical Works, with Bio- 
graphy and Notes. 

Complete in Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 

The whole of the Poems, excluding the Translations, are 
printed for the first time in the order of their composition. The 
volumes open with Dryden's first poem, and close with his last. 
This method, which presents the authentic materials of a mental 
autobiography, and traces the poet onward in his relations 
with contemporary literature, possesses manifest advantages over 
the usual modes of distribution or classification. Desirable, 
wherever it can be carried out, in reference to all poets, it is 
especially desirable in reference to Dryden, whose individual pro- 
gress is identical with a revolution in English Poetry. The 
Prologues and Epilogues have been placed under a separate 
chronological arrangement, for the sake of the illustrations they 
furnish of the History of the Stage, and the manners and 
customs of the time. The collection here made, will be found by 
far the fullest and most complete that has yet appeared. The 
text throughout has been carefully collated with the earliest and 
most recent editions; but that of Scott has been generally 
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Donne, Esq. The letters were written in the \aat short happy 
interval of Cowper s life, and possess in a high desrree the charac- 
terislic charms of playfulness and cordiality. — Advertisement, 



Songs from the Dramatists. 

In One Volume, 28. 6d. 

This volume contains a collection of Songs from the English 
Dramatists, beginning with the writer of the first regular comedy, 
and ending with Sheridan. The want of such a collection has long 
been felt, and that it has never been supplied before must occasion 
■urprise to all readers who are acquainted with the riches we 
possess in this branch of lyrical poetry. The plan upon which 
the work is arranged furnishes the means of following the course 
of the drama historically, and tracing in its progress the revo- 
Intions of style, manners, and morals that marked successive 
periods. The songs of each dramatist are distributed under the 
titles of the plays from which they are taken ; and the plays 
are given in the order of their production. Short biographical 
notices, and explanatory notes, have been introduced wherever 
they appeared necessary or desirable ; but all superfluous anno- 
tation has been carefully avoided. The orthography of the early 
songs has been modernized, in no instance, however, to the loss or 
injury of a phrase essential to the colour of the age, or the structure 
of the verse. By adopting a uniform and familiar orthography, 
the enjoyment of the beauties of these poems, the most perfect of 
their class in any language, is materially facilitated. In the pre- 
paration of this volume, all known accessible sources have been 
explored and exhausted. The labour which is not represented in 
its pages considerably exceeded the labour which has borne e 
fruit and flowers gathered into this little book. Many hundreds 
of plays have been examined without yielding any results, or such 
only as in their nature were unavailable. Some names will be 
missed from the catalogue of dramatic writers, and otiiers will be 
found to contribute less than might be looked for from their ce- 
lebrity ; but in all such cases a satisfactory explanation can be 
given. On the other hand, some things will be found here that 
might not have been anticipated. A few plays with nothing 
else in them worth preservation have supplied an excellent song ; 
and others that had long been consigned to oblivion by their 
dulness or depravity, have unexpectedly thrown up an occasional 
stanza of permanent value. — Advertisement. 
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